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CAMP IN COMFORT 


with Girl Scout Camp Clothes 


The Bathrobe is designed on sim- 
ple, tailored lines for comfort, con- 
venience, and looks. Notched lapels, 
tie sash, double stitching on pockets 
and turned-back cuffs add a smart 
effect. The dark green, all-wool flan- 
nel is warm but light in weight, and 
folds compactly for occasions when 
space is at a premium. Sizes 12-18, 
oO er $6.00 


The Toilet Kit is of rubber lined 
Girl Scout cloth, made large enough 
for numerous toilet accessories. The 
12” zipper opens the kit to its full 
width. 11-504 ............ $1.25 





The Bathing Suit is brand new this 
year and knitted in the popular waffle 
weave stitch. Sunback, armholes, and 
attached trunks are shaped for comfort 
and freedom of movement. The dark 
green, all-wool yarn will dry quickly and 
hold its shape. Sizes 10-42. 


Pajamas for Girl Scouts, two-piece 
style, are very good looking. They are 
made of Fruit of the Loom percale, vat 
dyed in a beautiful shade of palm green. 











Fine white piping down the full 
length jacket opening, around the 
sport collar and across the pocket 
and white pearl buttons add chic; 
and the trefoil on the pocket gives 
the official touch. Sleeves are short, 
and the trousers extra full, with a 
plain front and elastic across the 
back. Sizes: small, medium, and 
Se $2.00 


Bedroom Slippers have uppers of 
deep green, pliable leather, and 
soft soles of green suede, with cush- 
ion heels. The trefoil is stenciled 
on the toe. Sizes 3-8 (no half sizes). 


PS +4: theedeseceeanne $1.50 


A Blanket (not illustrated) will 
prove a joy anda blessing in camp 
and at home. The dark green wool 
and Asiatic cotton mixture is both 
warm and light in weight. A golden 
trefoil is woven in full detail in the 
center, and the ends are blanket 
stitched in gold. Size 66" x 80". 


Sr ne err $6.00 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc., National Equipment Service 


14 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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SWEET CHARIOT 


Lucy Ellen, with a city beau 


her heart on buying a new car 


coming to visit on the farm, set 


—but Father had to be won over 
By 


FRANCES 
Maybe I have—call it anything you FITZPATRICK everybody drove twenty-five miles an hour, 


Pov: says I've got false pride. 


like! But I ask you, how would you 


torical, “is not the cars, but the drivers. If 


like I do, there wouldn't be any wrecks.” 


feel if a knock-out boy you'd met at a party WRIGHT At that I was barely able to keep a 


and liked a lot was coming to see you, and 

you had nothing better than a 1927 T model, 
in which to meet him at the station? And 

this boy, mind you, was William MacAlis- 

ter Robertson. He belongs to a family that | 
takes spiffy cars for granted, as well as rid- 
ing horses and speed boats and all the com- 
forts of home. 

Though thrilled, I felt little short of des- 
perate when I found out he was coming. 
Parents cannot seem to understand what a 
crisis like that means in a girl's life. Mother, 
it is true, tried to be consoling. “Never 
mind,” she said, “if he’s a sensible boy he 
won't think twice about the old car. Every 
one knows there’s been a depression, and 
that farmers haven't had much to spend 
these last few years. I dare say, if he's ac- 
customed to as much luxury as you say, 
he'll like the simple life all the better. You 
all can ride horseback—I’ll tell Pete to have 
both horses shod. You can have a camp, 
if you like, and fish and swim in the river. 
I'll let you have a dance one evening with 
Japanese lanterns all around the porch, and 
peach ice cream.” 

I felt frantic. Japanese lanterns and 
peach ice cream for Bill! In some ways, Mother is a child. 

“You speak to Father, Mother,” I urged. “You can always 
manage him. I know we can afford a car, as well as any- 
body else in this neighborhood. We're the only family on 
this road that hasn't got a new car.” 

“Well, don’t fret, I'll do what I can,” said Mother in a 
mild way that showed her heart wasn't really in it. 

I rushed up to my room for I knew I was going to cry. 
But when Father came in that evening, I was ready for him. 
“Father,” I said, “did you know that the National Safety 
Council says that old cars are terribly dangerous on the road 
and that they cause ever so many wrecks ?”’ 

“What causes so many wrecks,” said Father, getting ora- 





straight face because Father is really noted 
for his bad driving. The only reason he’s 
alive today is that his peculiar ways of driv- 
ing are so well known that every one just 
gets out of his way, when they see him 
coming. 

I was just a child when we bought the old 
T model, but I can remember perfectly the 
first day we got it and how Father took us 
for a ride. It was before the gangsters made 
up their dark and sinister phrase about tak- 
ing people for a ride, and Father, of course, 
didn't mean to do us any harm. But it really 
was a terrifying experience. He practically 
backed us off a twenty-foot cliff, trying to 
turn around, and he just missed going off 
Dry Creek bridge head foremost, to say 
nothing of the many times he enraged the 
drivers of other cars by changing unexpect- 
edly from one side of the road to the other. 
You can guess what relief we felt when we 
finally turned in at our own gate, still alive. 
But, in the excitement of the drive, Father 
had forgotten how to stop the engine. 


I EAVESDROPPED WITHOUT >” 5 . ae 
6 taek on clement What do I do?” he shouted. “What a 


family! How do I stop this blasted thing ?”’ 

Of course, none of us could tell him, we 
never had had a car before. So Father, gnashing his teeth, 
drove us around and around the lawn, missing trees by an 
eyelash, until about sundown when the gas gave out. 

He never has improved much. He hates cars anyhow, 
and when he gets a puncture, it’s just too bad. He gets so 
mad he cannot see the lugs. He always says then that he 
wishes Henry Ford had to eat his cars. He says cars are 
Ruining the Country, and that they are a Terrible Extrava- 
gance. Our poor old T has been called a lot of names, 
but how anybody in his senses could call it any kind of 
extravagance, I don't see. 

After Father had talked himself down on reckless driving, 
I began again. “Father,” I said, “if you just knew how I 
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feel when my friends 
pass me on the road in 
the poor old T. It’s all 
right to haul cream in, 
but for a family car, 
for people like us, it’s 
not dignified,” 

“Not dignified!’ 
shouted Father. ‘‘Com- 
mon honesty is the most 
dignified thing in this 
world. Half the fine 
cars that pass you on 
the road are not paid 
for, and never will be. 
A good name is rather 
to be chosen than great 
riches.” 

“T think so, too, Fa- 
ther,” I said meekly, 
“but we surely can pay 
for a car by now. All 
the farm prices have 
gone up. I won't ask 
for a new dress this 
whole summer, or a 
trip, of a permanent 
wave, or anything else, 
if you'll just buy a car.” 

“You say that now,” 
said Father, “but when 
you get a mew car, 
you'll want to live up 
to it. You'll want 
more clothes, more 
trips, more permanent waves. Don't I know? Isn't Jasper 
Williams in the insane asylum right now because his daugh- 
ters would have a new car every year?” 

“Insanity runs in his family, Father,” I protested. “And, 
besides, I certainly don’t ask for a new car every year. Just 
one every ten years.” 

“If this drought doesn’t break,” said Father, ‘we'll be 
lucky to have a horse and buggy next year. My crops are 
being ruined.” 


I GAVE it up. When Father gets on a drought, it is abso- 
lutely useless to reason with him. One thing I know. I'll 
never marry a farmer because how they act depends entirely 
on the weather. 

That afternoon, in town, I came up with Harry Lee. 
Harry sells cars for his father, every summer. That day he 
was in a darling, light-green town car. 

“Get in,” he said, ‘‘and see how you like this one.” 

So I got in, and we took a little ride. “‘It drives like that 
Sweet Chariot they sing about,’’ I said. 

“Better let it carry you home,’’ Harry told me. 

“Listen, Harry,’’ I said, ‘‘you've been my friend ever since 
you helped me learn my times tables in the third grade. 
You've helped me out of all sorts of scrapes, you've saved 
me from drowning a couple of times—but all that is as noth- 
ing compared to what I want you to do for me now. A cute 
boy I met at Eleanor’s house party is coming to visit me. 
Just get Father to buy a car like this, before he comes, and 
I'll never forget you to my dying day.” 

“I'm willing to try,” said Harry. “I’ve been trying four 
years to sell him a car, but hope springs eternal. He was the 
first oy I ever called on. Boy, he scared me so I stam- 
mered like a small child speaking a piece! But for your 
sweet sake, I'll try again. Shall we drive out there now?” 

“Never!” I said. ‘Then he'd know I had put you up 
to it. Come tomorrow, right after dinner. I'm going to 
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make a chocolate chiffon pie for his dinner. That always 
puts him in a mellow mood. Then you must come in, sort 
of casually. And whatever you do, don’t mention the 
drought.” 

“Okay,” said Harry, pulling my hair in his time-honored 
way. 

Ive often thought it’s a pity for Harry to be a car sales- 
man when he could be such a grand diplomat. He came 
in, right on time the next day, hat in hand, smiling his fa- 
mous smile. He accepted a piece of pie, and began asking 
Father about his latest fishing trip. He knew that if any- 
thing in the world can make Father forget a drought, it is 
to tell about a fishing trip. 

I retired diplomatically to the kitchen, but I eavesdropped 
without a single twinge of conscience, and finally I heard 
Harry say, “Well, Sir, I'm glad I didn’t sell you a car last 
year. These new models are such an improvement they make 
the previous ones seem like a one-hoss shay. How would you 
like to drive over to town and back?” 

“Much obliged, Harry,” said Father politely, “but I'm 
not much interested in a car. Fact is, I need a new tractor. 
Maybe, by next year, I'll have the money to spare.” 

“Take a ride anyway,” said Harry. “It'll cool you off and 
it won't cost you anything. I want to show you a new fish- 
ing rod I got the other day, anyway. Maybe you'll decide to 
go to Canada with me in July.” 

Before Father knew what was happening, Harry had 
coaxed him into the car and whirled him away. I fell to 
clogging in the front hall then, because I believed that be- 
fore they got home Harry would get Father's name on the 
dotted line. They stayed more than an hour, and with every 
passing minute, my hopes rose higher. When they drove 
back, I was all of a quiver with impatience. Father got out. 

“Much obliged, Harry,” he said. “I'll let you hear about 
the trip. It all depends on the wheat crop.” 

He went in the direction of the barn, and I signalled 
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Illustrated by 






FATHER DISAPPEARED IN THE DI- 
RFCTION OF THE BARN, AND I SIG- 
NALLED HARRY TO COME IN. “WHAT 
DID HE SAY?” I DEMANDED. “DID 
YOU HAVE ANY LUCK WITH HIM?” 


Harry to come into the house and report progress, if any. 

“What did he say?” I demanded. “Did you have any 
luck ?” 

“He ought to have been with Napoleon at Waterloo,” 
said Harry, laughing. “The English would have got dis- 
couraged and left. That man has a will of iron,” 

“And a heart of stone,” I cried and burst into tears. 

“Don't take it so hard, Lucy Ellen,” said Harry, patting 
my shoulder, “I'll get him off to Canada with me, if I can. 
Then I'll have a week to convince him that what he needs 
is a new car, and that no new car can equal this one.” 

“But what good will that do?’ I cried. “Bill Robertson 
is coming next week! You're not going to Canada until 
July. Nothing will matter then.” 

“Don’t say that,” said Harry. ‘Tell this Bill Robertson to 
reserve judgment on the family until July. 
Maybe he can be induced to come back 
then, in case I succeed. If not, maybe you 
can manage to meet another Harvard lad.” 

He smiled good-naturedly, but his tone TT 
was so sarcastic that I knew he must be -_- 
jealous. That surprised me and sort of LAT 
thrilled me, too. I had never regarded Harry 
as a beau at all. He was just my old standby. . 

That week I was in as much suspense as 
Bluebeard’s wife when she was in the tow- 
er room, waiting to be beheaded. Do you 


PELAGIE DOANE 
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remember how she kept saying, “Sister Anne, 
Sister Anne, do you see any one coming?” And, 
finally, in the distance, a little cloud of dust ap- 
peared—which proved to be her brothers, bent 
on vengeance. 

That was the week I graduated from high 
school, but I couldn't get any thrills out of it, I 
was in such a dither about Bill's approaching 
visit, and no car in prospect. In vain I pleaded 
with my brother, Pete, to put pressure on Father. 
Pete is a peculiar boy—he doesn’t care anything 
at all for keeping up appearances. In vain I be- 
sought Mother to save the day. In vain I used 
all my wiles’on Father. 

No one will ever know the miserable hours I 
spent that week. Then a cloud of dust appeared, 
in a most unexpected direction. Cousin Emmie 
sent me a check for a hundred dollars for gradu- 
ation. She had hinted vaguely that she was going 
to give me a trip, but I didn't dare hope for any- 
thing like that. When I got her check, I just 
sat there, breathless, wondering what I wanted 
most to do with it. I knew I didn’t want a 
trip just then. 

Then a very daring thought came into my 
mind. I didn't tell a soul, not even Mother. It 
was Friday, and Bill was coming next day. I 
decided that it was Now or Never. I called up 
Harry. ‘Listen, Harry,” I said, “I want you to 
come and get me, right away. I must tell you 
all.” And I hung up. 

Right away, Harry came. I got into the car 
and we started to town. I opened my pocket 
book and fished out my check. 

“Look at this!” I said. “Cousin Emmie gave 
it to me for graduation. Isn't she an angel? She 
said I could take a trip with it, but I don’t want 
a trip. She won't be mad if I use it another way. 


” At least I hope she won't.” 
J Then I drew a deep breath. “Listen, Harry,” 
ro I went on, “could I use this for a first payment 


on that car? If I could, I could have it to-morrow 
to meet Bill in, and to use while he is here. If 
Father wouldn't take over the rest of the pay- 
ments, you'd have to take it back, and I'd lose my hundred. 
But it’s worth a hundred dollars to have it that one week.” 

“TIl talk to Dad about it,” said Harry. “You mean you 
want to sign the contract to-day?” 

“Yes,” I told him, ‘that’s what I want to do,” 

But when we got to the store, Harry's father was gone. 
He had had a call that took him unexpectedly out of town, 
and he wouldn't be back until Monday. I sank into a chair, 
just weak with disappointment. I must have looked for- 
lorn, because Harry said, “Brace up! I'm going to sell you 
a car, young lady. Give me that check.” 

While he was getting out the contract, I did some rapid 
thinking. I decided that the diplomatic way to break it. to 
Father would be not to tell him anything until I came home 
in the new car with Bill. Father is a gentleman, even if not 
a very biddable one. He wouldn't 
make Bill and me uncomfortable by 
speaking his mind too freely while Bill 
was there; and maybe by the time he 
left, Father would be reconciled to the 
idea. 

So I signed the contract and en- 
dorsed the check, and then I said, 
“Harry, I must go now. Please have 
the new car all serviced for me, and 
I'll stop by on my way to the train and 


ese Kk ", 
# get it, and leave the old T with you. 
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Pete can get it later, if the junk man doesn’t absent-mindedly 
haul it off.” 

“Okay!” said Harry, helping me into his car. 

When I reached home I was so excited that I could hardly 
eat a bite of supper, and when I went to bed, I couldn't 
sleep. Being the master of my fate and the captain of my 
soul was such a new experience that I couldn't take it, at 
least not comfortably. 

I gave Aunt Susan a turn by coming down in time for break- 
fast, dressed in my new dark linen. Bill's train came in at eight. 

Father said, ‘I reckon I'll ride in with you, Sister, if you're 
going early. I need some binder twine.” 

“Oh Father,” I‘murmured weakly, “I'll be glad to get it 
for you.” 

“Last time I sent you for binder twine, you brought me 
home baling wire,” answered Father, chuckling. “I don't 
mind going. We won't be gone more than an hour, will 
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“I think I understand you,” Father said, pretending to be 
offended. “I was never one to force my company where it 
is unwelcome. Do you want me to shave before the young 
Lochinvar arrives?” 

“Oh, yes, Father, please,” I said, “and put on your new 
seersucker suit. You look so ducky in that.” 

“It has been the chief ambition of my life,” observed 
Father solemnly, ‘to look ducky.” 

On the way to town, I did not confide in Pete. I just 
said, “Let me out at Fanny's house, please, Pete. She’s going 
to the station with me.” 

“Okay,” Pete agreed absent-mindedly. He wasn’t at all 
interested in Bill's visit. 

Fanny met me at the door, and I said, ‘Fanny, you must 
not fail me. You must uphold me and support me in what I 
have done. Remember how true I was to you when you 
dyed your hair.” 

“What are you driving at?” asked Fanny. 
“Have you robbed a bank or something?” 

“Get the car and come with me,” I said, 
“and I'll explain everything.” So we drove 
down town together and I confessed all. 

Fanny looked at me with admiration. “I 
didn’t dream you had it in you,” she said. 

We drove on in silence until we came to 
the Lee Motor Company. Harry had the car 
out in front, all serviced and shining like an 
angel’s face. He had come down an hour 
early, to be there when I came in. I climbed 
into the driver's seat sort of reverently. “My 
sweet Chariot!’ I crooned. 

Harry stood there, smiling, with his foot 
on the running board. “I hope I haven't let 
you in for any regrets,” he said. “I'd like to 
see you look that happy the rest of your life. 
Bring the boy friend by sometime—I want 
to see if he really deserves a seat in that 
Chariot.” 

I know how to drive, from driving Fanny's 
car. And as I started off to the station I felt 
like a feather in the breeze, sure enough, but 
I was determined to be casual about the car 
to Bill. I warned Fanny not to hint that it 
was anything worth mentioning for us to get 
a new car. 

The train was on time, and Bill swung off 
the steps of the last Pullman—Panama hat, 
pigskin bags and everything—looking just 
like an advertisement of what the well-dressed 
man will wear. I 
was proud to intro- 
duce him to Fanny, 
because Fanny lays 
great stress on ap- 












BILL GOT OFF THE TRAIN LOOKING LIKE AN ADVERTISE- 
MENT OF WHAT THE WELL-DRESSED MAN OUGHT TO WEAR 


we? And will we have room to bring out Sam Adams? 
I need him to work the binder.” 

I all but swooned, honestly I did. If you could see Sam! 
He’s six feet four and cross-eyed, and he’s one of the most 
talkative farm hands we ever had. I could just see him get- 
ting chummy with Bill on the way home. 

“Listen, Father,” I begged, ‘‘please let Pete go with me, 
and bring home Sam and the twine. Bill and I will come 
out later. Maybe we'll stop at Fanny's for a while. She is 
dying to meet Bill and I know she'll drive us home—” 


1. 


pearances. 

“It was beastly 
hot on that train,” 
Bill told us, first 
thing. “No air cool- 
ing system. Id 
much rather have 
driven down any- 
way, but the fam- 
ily had to have the 
big car, and my brother Ralph is using the roadster every 
day, going back and forth to work. He's got his first job, 
selling bonds in my uncle’s bank, and he imagines he’s a 
captain of industry. You never saw such airs.” 

We stopped by the Lee Motor Company a minute, to see 
Harry. One of the boys was sick, and Harry was servicing 
a mew car. He had on overalls. (Continued on page 31) 
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Mrs. Benchley, head of the San Diego, California, Zoologi- 
cal Gardens, the only woman in the world who holds such 


a position, tells of her experiences ~ 


MOTHERING 
A ZOO 


By 
BELLE J. BENCHLEY 


HERE was a time in the history of zoos when mother- 

hood was not very important. That was in the days 

when a zoo was just a menagerie and a zoological 
garden was unknown. Now it would be difficult to find a 
zoo where no babies have ever been born, and where real 
families do not live at least in some of the cages. In the San 
Diego zoo, family life exists in every cage for that is the ideal 
of our zoo and it is famous for the number of its babies. 

No one can watch a baby animal, either with or without 
a mother, and not be charmed by it. It is difficult to discover 
just what this fascination is that babies have, but it makes 
no difference with the public if it is a five-hundred-pound 
baby npPe a ten-ounce baby monkey, or a five-pound faun. 
The effect is the same—everybody loves it and stops to 
watch it. 

Each animal has its own personality; two monkeys in the 
same cage may be as different as a tiger and a zebra in dis- 
position and character. Naturally, then, no two mothers are 
very much alike. We have both good and 
bad mothers in the zoo, often in the 
same cage. This has never been more 
clearly illustrated than. in one of 
the groups on the monkey mesa 
several years ago. 


TWO BAY LYNX ORPHANS 
TAKING EAGER TURNS AT 
4 BOTTLE OF MILK 
FOR THEIR’ DINNER 





THE AUTHOR WITH A 
BASKET FULL OF CUN- 
NING BABY 
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In this cage lived a large family of one of the common 
little Asiatic monkeys called Java Macaques. One year in 
the early spring, about eight weeks apart, two babies were 
born to different mothers. The first baby was born to a 
very small and rather old-looking monkey who had come to 
us from an animal show at Long Beach, California. This 
monkey had been taught to ride a little automobile around a 
track and, as she had to wear gay-colored little velvet suits, 
her tail had been cut off when she was young, and she had 
never been treated like a real monkey until she came to 
the zoo. 

One morning she was discovered sitting on a shelf in the 
warm sun with the tiniest baby clasped in her arms. Like all 
of the monkeys from the Old World, she held her baby 
tight to her breast, never putting it down, carrying it hung 
upside down even when climbing around on the ceiling of 
the wire-covered cage. But, unlike all of the other monkey 
mothers, she refused to put her baby down even for a 
minute, long after it was old enough 
to be eating regular food and even 
after the younger baby in the cage was 
scampering all around teasing the big 
monkeys and trying to get little Rub- 
bertail—as we later called her baby 
to come and play. 


HIS is how he received his name. 

The first time his mother did put 
him down, he started on his weak little 
legs toward the pile of food which had 
been given the monkeys for lunch, but 
just as he almost reached a piece of 
apple, the mother stretched out her 
arm and, seizing his little tail, dragged 
him back. Chattering with fear and 
apparently telling him he was in great 
danger, she hid his little head under 
her arm. Rubbertail was so frightened 
that it was several days before he ven- 
tured out of her arms again. This time 
his mother kept tight hold on the 
little tail, her hand close to his body. 
Never having had a tail herself, she 
apparently thought his was merely a 
convenient handle. Struggle and pull 
as he might, he could not get farther 
away from his mother’s side than the 
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“RUBBERTAIL” IS HIDDEN FROM THE 
CAMERA BY HIS MOTHER, THE LIT- 
TLE MONKEY IN THE UPPER RIGHT 
OF THE PICTURE. THE MOTHER AT 
THE LEFT HAS NO SUCH FEAR FOR 
THE BABY WHO CLINGS TO HER FUR 





length of her arm. Seeing this, 
the keeper said, “I bet he would 
like a rubber tail.” 

Day by day, while the other little monkey in the 
cage was running around, growing strong and agile, 
Rubbertail remained small and weak. The mother 
never forgot him for a second and, to keep him with 
her, she did everything she could to make him 
afraid of the people outside the cage, of the other 
monkeys, or of any strange sound, keeping him a 
weakling and a coward. The other monkeys tried to 
show her how foolish she was and tried to play with 
Rubbertail. Even he himself tried weakly to assert 
his independence, but without success, The little fel- 
low had the skinniest tail, bare and rough, a great 
contrast to the long fluffy tail of the other baby. His 
weak little back legs wavered as he walked, and he 
had never climbed above the height of his mother’s 
shoulder even when the younger baby was wandering 
all over the top of the cage. 

One day, as I sat in my office, a visitor to the zoo 
ran in without knocking. He cried out that a father 
monkey was killing one of the babies in the corner 
cage. Rushing wildly out to the cage, I found the 
head keeper there before me, standing by with a big 
hose in his hand, ready to use a heavy stream of 
water if mecessary. In the top of the cage, little 
Rubbertail was clasped in his father’s arms. He was 
screaming loudly, but he alone was not responsible 
for the noise. Below him, her teeth drawn back 
from her bared fangs, her thick fur standing on end 
until she looked like a ball of fury, screaming and 
crying in rage and fear, the mother was making a 
futile attempt to reach her child or his captor. For 
ten minutes or more, the father held the baby monkey. 

We offered the mother no assistance, for we could see 
the baby was uninjured. Finally the father dropped 
to the shelf, thence to the floor, and let go of the 
now whimpering youngster. Rubbertail scampered to 
his mother and his cries were hushed against her 
breast. The father, wholly unconcerned, turned back 
to beg peanuts from the large crowd of visitors that al- 
ways rushes to a cage at the first indication of trouble. 
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For two or three days, the mother 
guarded the baby jealously and the 
father had no opportunity to kid- 
nap his child. But he was watching 
and he seized his first chance. Again 
the mother staged a wild fight, but 
failed to recover the baby until he 
was ready to let it go. Day after 
day this family feud went on until 
the mother gradually lost her fear 
for the child and seemed 
actually to enjoy a few 
minutes of personal 
liberty. 

Finally, one day, after 
several weeks of the 
father’s interference, the 
baby monkey on being 
released ran to his 
mother as usual for her 
comfort and sympathy. 
But as though she were 
at last convinced of her 
foolishness, she turned 
away and went on eat- 
ing, refusing to let Rub- 
bertail climb into her 
arms. 

You can imagine that 
the baby was astonished 
at this indifference on 
the part of his attentive 
mother. He attempted 
to push himself into 
her arms, only to be 
repulsed more firmly. 
This time he was sure 
his mother was making 
a mistake, that she 
thought some other little 
monkey was trying to 
persuade her to take 
him up. He ran back 
a little way and sprang 
up into her arms, trying 
to hide his face in her 
breast and screaming 


BELOW: “MAGGIE,” THE 
ZOO'S FRIENDLY LIT- 
TLE ORANG PRIMATE, 
TAKES A HUMAN BABY, 
ONE OF THE HIGHEST 
OF THE PRIMATES, FOR 
A RIDE. THE BABY 
DOFSN'T THINK HIS 
NURSEMAID UNUSUAI 


BELOW : TWO WOBBLY- 
LEGGED AND SPOTTED 
PANAMA DEER TWINS, 
AMONG THE MOST AD- 
MIRED ZOO BABIES 
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Py 
“LILY REFUSES TO EAT FISH 
UNLESS SHE HAS ALL THE APPA- 
RATUS SHE HAS LEARNED TO USE 


—A BIB, A GAG, AND A RUBBER 
HOSE TO PUSH THE FISH DOWN 
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pitifully. The mother didn’t stop chewing the juicy carrot 
she was enjoying, but, reaching out, pushed him away so 
vigorously that it might almost be called a slap. 

Poor little Rubbertail was weaned and emancipated at one 
blow and whimpered off into a corner, feeling that suddenly 
the world had become very cruel and cold for baby monkeys. 
He pouted and shivered and rubbed his little nose the rest of 
the afternoon, scampering away from the other baby when- 
ever it tried to come near. Then, just as he had about given 
up om 9 of any further tenderness from his mother, she 
walked casually across the cage and, picking him up with 
one arm, hobbled on the other three back into the sleeping 
quarters where all the other monkeys were already curling up 
for the night. 

In great contrast to this mother. 
who needed the father’s inter 
ference in the training of her . 
child, is a young mother grizzly 
bear with her first cubs. This 
young mother could have taught 
many a human mother with 
greater experience how to train 
her children and, above all, how 
to teach them to respect her 
authority, This was not such an 
casy task, for these two babies 
were the most aggressive, mis- 
chievous, and stubborn little fel- 
lows we have ever raised in the 
z00. They were born in the mid- 
dle of winter, after their mother 
had been hibernating for three 
or four weeks. This was a most 
cxciting event at the zoo because 
it was the first time young bears 
had ever been born here, and 
grizzlies are rarely born in cap- 
tivity. We knew that they had 
arrived early one morning, for, 
where all had been silent in the 
grotto for two or three weeks, 
suddenly we heard fierce growls 
and the murmur of the mother 
bear as she hovered over her 
important cubs. 

We could scarcely believe that 
such fierce and deep-throated 
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growls could come from tiny babies. For three or four days 
we could not verify our belief that cubs had been born ex- 
cept by this noise. When the babies were about four days 
old, however, the mother, apparently feeling the need of a 
little exercise and a drink, strolled into the outside sleeping 
room when the keeper happened to be near. He slipped 
quickly around the back of the grotto and dropped the door 
between the two rooms. Thus we had our first opportunity 
to examine our new babies. 

Yes, there were two of them; they were tiny fellows, one 
weighing twenty-two ounces, and the other twenty-three. 
They looked like gigantic baby mice with no fuzz or hair on 
their round, fat, pinkish-tan bodies. Their eyes were tightly 
closed like so many new born animal babies. Looking at 
them, it seemed impossible that they 
should ever reach the two thousand 
pounds their father weighed, or the 
thousand, even, at which their mother 
tipped the scale. They seemed un- 
conscious of our presence until we 
picked one up to weigh him. We 
carefully kept him wrapped in the 
warm, clean straw of his bed lest the 
smell of man might prompt the 
mother to either kill or abandon 
him. (Continued on page 38) 


“BABE, THE MOTHER GRIZ- 
ZLY, GIVES “LOTTIE,” ONE 
OF THE TWO CUBS BORN AT 
THE ZOO, A NEEDED LESSON 
IN KEEPING HER FACE CLEAN 


THESE QUINTUPLETS ARE NOT QUITE AS FAMOUS 
AS THE DIONNES OF CANADA, BUT THEY MERIT 
LOTS OF ATTENTION FROM VISITORS TO THE SAN 
DIEGO ZOO WHO LIKE BARBARY SHEEP BABIES 


* 
“MARIE,” THE BABY WALRUS WHO ACCEPTS WITH 
APPARENT RELISH A MIXTURE OF GROUND FISH, 
WARM SALT WATER, SARDINE OIL, LIME, AND 10- 


DINE FED FROM <A_ RUBBER-CAPPED MILK’ BOTTLE 











When Jock Bacon brought his dog to call on Aunt Marcia and the 
girls, he was wise enough to let Duke plead for himself with his 


BEAUTIFUL EYES 


OHN BACON, doubtful for the By Phyllis Merriam and her younger sister, 
first time of his errand’s success, Meg. John was expected. He had tele- 
reached for the big dog’s paws, one MARY AVERY phoned that he was coming, but he had 
by one, and scrubbed them vigor- GLEN not mentioned the dog. 


ously on the door mat. The dog raised 
bright, questioning, brown eyes and drew 
back his lips in an uncomfortable grin. 
His expression seemed to indicate that the door mat tickled. 

The two, fresh from the baggage car of the Boston train 
where John had sat for hours on a box with his friend's 
perturbed head on his knees, stood crowded into the vesti- 
bule of an old-fashioned, three-story apartment house on a 
quiet street. Miss Marcia Merriam’s card marked the bell 
belonging to the top floor. 

The dog was strong and finely built, orange-brown and 
white. Heavy brass knobs studded his collar. Straightening 
up, the boy patted the broad head, smooth as a seal’s. “Do 
try to behave yourself, Duke,” he urged. “A great deal 
depends on it.” 

The latch clicked and they stepped inside and started up 
the red-carpeted stairs, Duke ambitiously forging ahead at 
the limit of his leash. They could hear a door opening at 
the top of the second flight and the welcoming voices of 
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“Is that you, Jock?” Phyl cried, before 
the two, ascending, came into view around 
the turn of the bannister. She added, 
“Oh, what a lovely dog!” 

“Is he yours?’ Meg's voice was eager. “Did you ever 
see such beautiful eyes! Half his face is brown and half is 
white. That makes his expression so cute.’’ She squatted 
down. “Give me your paw! What's his name, Jock?” 

John grinned. “Duke. But he doesn’t know any tricks. 
He makes up his own tricks as he goes along.” 

Miss Marcia Merriam who, for years, had mothered her 
orphaned nieces, followed them out to the landing. John, 
standing a couple of steps below the stair top, looked up, 
over the girls’ heads, at their aunt. ‘May I bring him in, 
Aunt Marcia?” To John Bacon, as to all her nieces’ friends, 
Miss Merriam was ‘Aunt Marcia.” 

“Of course, bring him in. I'm glad to see you both,” 
Aunt Marcia said hospitably, leading the way into the 
living room. 








Duke's first act on entering was to apply his nose to each 
of his new friends in turn, and sniff them long and earnestly. 
Satisfied on this point, he made as though to drag his master 
at the end of the leash on an exploring tour through the 
apartment. But John called him to order sternly. He seated 
himself, and Duke, smiling blandly, sat upright on the floor 
beside him, showing a strong expanse of smooth white chest, 
finished fetchingly in the center with a sturdy curl. His 
tongue lolled from the side of his mouth and he wore one 
car inside-out, rakishly. 

Phyllis and Meg, quite carried away, knelt beside him. 

He’s the cutest dog I ever saw!” cried Meg. “Is he yours ? 
Where did you get him?” 
‘He was Ben Grace's,” John answered. 


“Ben's gone to 
Paris to study, and gave him to me. 


He's a fine dog.” 


‘HE'S THE CUTEST 
CLAIMED MEG. 


DOG I EVER saw!” 
“WHERE DID YOU GET HIM?” 


‘What kind of a dog is he?” Aunt Marcia inquired, tak- 
ing up her knitting. 

“What they call a pit bull. You know how they used to 
bait bulls for sport in England? Nice, civilized practice! 
These dogs were bred for the bull pit. See how strong 
Duke is! Look at the breadth of his chest! That fellow 
could pull down anything.” 

John looked up for appreciation of Duke's fine points, 
but Aunt Marcia’s alarmed expression made him realize his 
mistake. He hastened to add, “They're grand dogs, though. 
So affectionate and attached to their masters. Gentle as kit- 
tens. Duke wouldn't bite if you took a bone out of his mouth.” 

Seated on the floor, Meg laid an encircling arm about 
Duke and drew him close. His smooth, furry cheek rested 
companionably against her own. ‘He's a lamb, Jock!” 

“Look at that little brown spot on top of his head in the 
middle of the white,” Phy! exulted, rising. “It’s just the size 
of a ten-cent piece.” 

John took a dime from his pocket and covered the spot. 

With a toss of his head, bumping Meg's nose in the 
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operation, Duke threw the coin into the air and snapped un- 
successfully at it as it fell. 

“Who says he doesn't know tricks?” Phyl giggled. 

Recovering his dime, John took the plunge. “How'd 
you like to have him?” he suggested. 

At this Meg nearly went over backward. 
you'd give him to us?” she stammered. 

Phy! leaned forward in her chair. “You're joking, Jock! 
You don't mean you'd really let us have Duke?” 

“You see, it’s this way,’ John said earnestly. “Duke's 
mine to do as I like with. Ben Grace may be away a couple 
of years. He's crazy about Duke, but he gave him to me out 
and out, because I was sure I could find a home for him. 
And I thought of you girls first thing.” 

“Jock,” Phyl said solemnly, “I feel as if we could never 
thank you enough!” 

But at this point Aunt Marcia took a hand. “He's a 
fighting dog, John. And how could we keep a big dog in 
the city, in this little place? It would keep me going up and 
downstairs to take him out.” 


“You mean 
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“We'd do all that, Aunt Marcia,” the girls protested. 
They looked beseechingly at her. 

“That's all very well. But you're away at school.” 

“When we're at school, we'd put him down in the back 
yard—tthe gate shuts tight,” Phyl argued. “Do say yes, 
Aunt Marcia! Please, please! We've always wanted a dog.” 

John looked crestfallen. “He's a fine dog,” he repeated 
wistfully. 

“You live in a big house with grounds around it,’” Aunt 
Marcia said. “Why don't you keep him yourself?” 

The boy flushed. “We have two Airedales already. 
They're pretty big and scrappy—and Mother won't stand 
for another dog. I begged her, but she wouldn't. Not that 
I blame her a bit,” he added. 

Aunt Marcia stated her conclusion with spirit. “John, 
you're a nice boy and you know how much I think of you, 
but you're not going to wheedle me into taking a big dog 
into a third-floor city apartment!” 

“AIl right, Aunt Marcia. I get you. I hadn't thought it 
out,” John admitted. “I’m sorry I bothered you. Nobody’'ll 
want him, I’m afraid. He's so big.” 


n= that, though all four tried to bring the situation 
back to normal, conversation lagged and in a short 
time John rose. “Come, Duke, we must be going.” 

Aunt Marcia was upset. She was fond of John Bacon. 
“You're not going to leave before dinner, John?” 

“I'd love to stay, but I have to get back to New York. 
Father asked me to do an errand for him,” 

The leash slid through his hand and Duke, liberated at 
last, seemed to sense that some disturbance centered in 
Aunt Marcia, standing beside her armchair. Walking over, 
he sat down before her, head tilted to one side, and looked 
up incisively into her eyes. Suddenly, delicately, he asked a 
question with his strong tail on the hardwood floor. ‘‘Rat-a- 
tat? Rat-a-tat ?” 

Humor was Aunt Marcia’s strong point, and she burst out 
laughing. ‘Your friend here speaks for himself, John. I'll 
tell you what we'll do. We'll keep Duke for a little while, 
till you can find another place for him.” 

“You're a brick, Aunt Marcia,” John exploded, wringing 
her hand. “I didn’t know just what to do. I could have put 
him in a boarding kennel, but you never know how they 
treat them. And besides,” he added earnestly, “dogs need 
home life.” 

But when his master had departed, shutting Duke inside, 
the dog was a different creature, caged and frantic. He 
pawed the door, with sharp 
desperate barks, then rushed 
from one end of the apart- 
ment to the other, from liv- 


ing room to kitchen and back att # 
again, flinging the rugs ee 
askew as he went. Leaping i 


on a chair by a window, 
spurning the silk covering 
with reckless toenails, he 
stared, whining, in a futile 
attempt to catch a glimpse 
of his master. At last, giving 
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up, he threw himself down with a groan, head on paws, 
before the door through which John had vanished, his 
nose at the crack. 

In the middle of the night something woke Phyl—a low 
sound from the living room. Duke was a well-bred dog. He 
seemed to know that his private griefs should not be inflicted 
on others. So now he was crying in a whisper, “How! How! 
How!” 

As Phyl, after a search for her dressing gown and slippers, 
peered around the living room door, she saw that she was 
not the only one stirring. Clad in her large sensible night- 
gown, her little curly pigtail bristling sympathetically, Aunt 
Marcia knelt beside Duke with a hand on his head. 

“There, there, fellow,” she was saying, “don’t cry. Your 
master'll come back pretty soon.”” It was cold in the living 
room, Phyl saw that her aunt was tucking the dog up in an 
old red-and-white shawl. 

Rising, Aunt Marcia discovered her niece. “This is heart- 
rending, Phyl. I don't know how we're going to stand it. 
I wish John would come and take him.” 

For days Duke maintained his watch at the door and 
would not eat, though the whole family tried to tempt him 
with food in its most attractive forms. Even a square of 
maple fudge, proffered by Meg, he regarded with lack-luster 
eyes and, taking it half-heartedly into his mouth, spit it out 
again upon the rug. He began to look thin and miserable. 

Aunt Marcia was worried. While the girls were at school 
she took the dog to walk herself, refusing to put him down 
in the back yard. ‘He'll just lie on the stones and grieve— 
and perhaps take cold.” 

But still Duke refused to be comforted. Meg and Phyl, 
when school was out, sat beside him on the floor, but he lay 
inert, paying no attention to their blandishments. 

“Try some of that roast beef in the refrigerator, Phyl,” 
Aunt Marcia said, looking up over the top of a magazine. 
“I meant to make hash of it for dinner to-morrow. It’s pretty 
expensive food for a dog, but we've got to do something.” 

“Sick dog!” Phyl commiserated, kneeling beside Duke 
with the plate of beef. Duke raised his head and searched 
her face with beautiful, sad eyes. His gaze wandered on as 
far as the meat and stopped there; then, stretching out a 
languid tongue, he swept in the offering almost with one 
lick. He chewed with returning relish. Sick dog! 

The roast beef seemed to work a miracle. By evening 
Duke had thrown off his mourning and taken his place as a 
member of the family. Gaunt but cheerful, he sat in their 
midst and accepted their attentions with evident pleasure. 
He even invaded the kitchen during the prepa- 
ration of dinner and lay in front of the gas 
stove where everybody could stumble over him. 
When Aunt Marcia, stooping before the oven, 
drew out a pan of biscuits to inspect their 
browning, he placed a paw on her knee and, 
rising, their heads on a level, rendered his 
judgment also. Aunt Marcia broke open a 
biscuit and blew on it. She put it on a news- 
paper under the stove, and invited Duke's at- 
tention. He needed no second bidding. Later, 
he followed into the- dining room and, with 
head flattened on each lap in turn, snored gen- 
tly through his nose, politely intimating that a 
continuance of the feeding process would be 
welcome. 

Next day, returning from school, the girls 
found their aunt with a disapproving face. 
“Duke has been making me a lot of trouble, 
children,” she said. “In the first place, he's 
upset Nancy. Nancy has never complained be- 
fore, but she says she can’t get his hairs out of 
the living room rugs. And she’s had to wash 
up the floors because (Continued on page 33) 
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DOES THE CROWD LIKE 


COME TO YO U 


HOUSE? 


UST what is it that makes one girl a popular and suc- 
cessful hostess, and another girl a mediocre one? 
Have you ever wondered about it? There is Mary, 
for instance, whose invitations are greeted with en- 

thusiasm and gusto. Every one likes to go to Mary’s, and 
acceptances come in with alacrity. Then there is Doris 
whose parties are all right, of course, not really dull or 
impossible, and yet nothing to look forward to. 

There may be several explanations. Usually the chief 
reason for the success or failure of a party is the state of 
mind of the hostess. How the hostess feels about entertain- 
ing makes all the difference in the world. It is her point- 
of-view about hospitality that makes or breaks her parties. 
If she is unaffected, cordial, and light-hearted in her hos- 
pitality, her guests catch her mood and respond to it. The 
party begins gayly and goes happily on to a pleasant ending. 
But if the hostess takes her entertaining too seriously, if she 
is distracted, anxious, or apologetic—what is the result ? 
Her parties are heavy and stiff; and usually they get worse 
instead of better before they are over. 

To illustrate, let me describe a party at which the hostess 
has a wrong point-of-view about entertaining. Her trouble, 
we will say, is over-ambition. She plans to give a dinner 
for some girls and boys of her crowd—and she is deter- 
mined that it is to be a smart and original affair. Her party 
must have something different about it, something new on 
the menu, and her mother has agreed to let her plan the 
food herself. She reads up on dinner parties and decides 
that she will surprise her guests by having Baked Alaska 
for dessert. It certainly sounds novel and delicious, and 
neither she nor anyone she knows has ever served it. 
There is a recipe in the magazine which she has been read- 
ing. She clips it out and takes it to Maggie, who is the cook 
and general houseworker, and a very efficient one at that. 
But Maggie has never encountered Baked Alaska, and she 
doesn't make much sense out of the recipe. She agrees to do 
her best. Her heart isn't in the proceedings, however. 

In due time the guests sit down at the table. All through 
the meal the hostess is absent-minded. The guests chat about 
this and that, but the hostess only catches a sentence now 
and then. She is trying to distinguish the sounds in the 
kitchen. Has Maggie started to beat the egg whites yet? Per- 
haps she will beat them too long. Or put in too much sugar. 
It is important to get them just right, the recipe explained. 

The dinner drags. Finally it is time for the dessert to be 
brought in. There is a lull in the conversation, Will Maggic 
never come ? Has she baked the Alaska longer than she should ? 

You, we will say, are one of the guests at this uncomfort- 
able meal. You make an effort to keep the conversation 
alive. Perhaps you should begin a story. There is that one 
about the day you picked up the wrong umbrella in the sub- 
way. It is an amusing adventure. This seems to you to be 
the time to tell it. You plunge in, and your hostess flashes 
you a look of gratitude. You soon notice, though, that she 











WHEN YOU START TO 
PLAN A PARTY, YOU 
MUST MAKE LISTS 
IF YOU WANT TO 
AVOID FORGETTING 
SOME LAST-MINUTE 
IMPORTANT DETAIL 


Some helpful suggestions for the young 
hostess on how to give successful parties 


by BEATRICE PIERCE 


isn't following you. She has smiled twice, both times in the 
wrong places. This is disconcerting. The other guests, sens- 
ing that something is wrong, aren't paying close attention to 
you, either. You find that you are getting pretty lukewarm 
about your adventures in the subway. 


LTIMATELY, of course, Maggie does arrive, bringing 

in what she doubtfully hopes is the Baked Alaska. 

But to her (and to the guests) the Alaska looks very much 
like a wrecked .Floating Island, for it has been baked too 
long, indeed, and the ice cream has melted. In a polite 
and restrained sort of way the dessert is consumed, the 
guests saying nothing about it for there is nothing to be said. 
Now the sad part of all this is that, instead of trying to 
impress her guests with an out-of-the-ordinary dessert, your 
hostess might have asked Maggie to serve one of the delicious 
apple pies which she knows how to make to the acme of 
perfection. This dessert would have completed the dinner 
with grace and distinction, for Maggie's pies are something 
worth remembering and talking about afterward. She has 
made them so often that neither she nor the hostess would 
have had one moment's worry as to how they would turn 
out. Which would have meant, in this case, that every one 
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Illustrated by MARGUERITE DE ANGELI 


would have had a better and jollier dinner from first to last. 

Right here I want to stress an important point for all 
young hostesses. Be sincere and honest in your entertaining. 
Never strive to make an impression by attempting some- 
thing outside your sphere. When you entertain, do things in 
the way you are used to doing them. Have familiar food 
served in the usual way. When you experiment, do it on the 
family first. Then on your guests. Never try out anything 
strange or difficult when you are giving a party. 

Guests are always quick to sense a hostess’s anxiety; and 
certainly it is uncomfortable for them to feel that the prepa- 
rations in their honor have been a source of worry. Whenever 
you show by your manner that entertaining is any trouble 
for you, your party is doomed, When you open the door and 
extend your hand in welcome there must be no far-away look 
that betrays your preoccupation. To be a successful and 
popular hostess you must never appear worried or tired. 
Your manner, your face, your voice, must all proclaim that 
you enjoy having company in your home, and that nothing 
you can do for your guests is a bit of bother. And if you 
have the real spirit of hospitality, if you are really happy to 
see your friends, this matter will take care of itself. The 
finest and most pleasant hospitality, in other words, proceeds 
from the heart, 

No matter how simple or unpretentious your home or 
entertainment, welcome your guests without apology or ex- 
planation. Never call attention to anything that isn’t quite 
the way you would like it to be. Unless you say, “Oh py 
this cake is terrible!’ probably no one will notice that the 
cake could be lighter, or the icing a trifle smoother. If 
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something you have made yourself turns out so bad as to be 
funny, you cannot altogether ignore the situation. But try 
to pass it off as a joke on yourself, without undue emphasis 
or lamentation. 

Of course, if you simply dump all the responsibility for 
your parties in your mother’s lap, and let her do all the work 
and planning, it is easy enough for you to be care free and 
light-hearted about your parties. Too easy to be a test of your 
ability. If you have allowed yourself to be a = young 
person up till now, isn’t it about time you took yourself in 
hand and learned to manage your own entertaining? You 
will need to develop ability as a hostess some day, and it 
might better be now than later. Persuade your mother that 
all you want her to do is to appear at the party, in time to 
help you receive your guests. You will have to qualify this 
statement, no doubt, and will probably have to ask her ad- 
vice about a lot of things, but determine to make a brave 
start anyway. . 


Fee now for the planning of your party. Without 
planning you can never be sure that all is going to run 
smoothly, Planning is one of the most interesting phases of 
giving a party, especially if it is to be a fairly large one. 
Here is where your creative ability comes in. To plan well 
you need imagination and foresight. You need to be able to 
visualize each detail in advance, and you will find you need 
a pencil and paper, too. For you simply have to make lists 
if you are to avoid forgetting some important item. You 
don’t want to be one of those hit-or-miss girls who always 
prefaces a party by some such exasperated exclamation as, 
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“Oh, I meant to get some score cards!" Or, “What shall I 
do? I haven't ordered the ice cream!’ Even though you may 
have a good memory, there is no use in overtaxing it. Start 
out with a pencil and a pad or notebook. Put down every- 
thing you can think of that will need to be done, and, as 
you finish a task, check it off your list. 

One of the most important details is to make up your list 
of guests. Write down the names of those you decide to 
invite and check them off as you mail or telephone your invi- 
tations. When you get your replies write “yes” or “no” after 
each name. Then you will know exactly how many to expect. 


N PLANNING whom to invite there are certain things to 
consider. The guests should be congenial, of course, but 
not necessarily old friends. It is pleasant to have a balanced 
group. Some who like to talk and take the lead in every- 
thing, some who furnish an appreciatrve audience, some who 
are interesting for one reason or another. At any rate, don't 
have them all of a kind. A few of the “life of the party” 
type are all right, but you don’t want too many of them. 
Some quiet people, but not a roomful. Try to visualize your 
friends together, and experiment a little in combining them. 
As to the number of guests, never plan on asking more 
than you can take care of easily. If you are giving a dinner, 
six or eight usually makes an ideal group, especially if you 
are thinking of dancing to the radio afterwards. When your 
party is a supper to precede a dance somewhere else, it is 
jollier to have as many more as you can take care of. Young 
people like the excitement of being in crowds and, unless 
your house is very small, no doubt you can manage a simple 
buffet or cafeteria supper for twelve, or even as many as 
twenty. 

On the other hand, if you are planning a house party, let 
the number of your guests be strictly determined by the 
number of guest rooms and the 
bathroom facilities of your house. 
Don’t attempt a household that 
resembles the home of the old lady 
that lived in a shoe. Of course, if 
a lot of people just happen to get 
snowbound at your house in the 
country, or if there is a flood and 
the bridge goes out while you are 
entertaining the Sunday School, you 
and your mother will probably 
have to make up beds on cots and 
sofas, or even on the floor, and 
hospitably insist upon everyone 
spending the night—since there is 
nothing else for them to do. But a 
thoughtful hostess never deliberate- 
ly asks more people to remain over 
night at her house than she can 
supply with comfortable beds. And 
unless her guests are rugged Spar- 
tans for punishment, she doesn't 
plan on using camp cots, beds that 
sag or have bumps, or that are in- 
adequately supplied with bedding. 

In planning your refreshments 
for any kind of party, remember THI 
that the table that groans with good os 
things is no longer considered cor- 
rect. The more modern fashion is to serve a moderate 
amount of very good food. Get everything of the best you 
can afford, and prepare each dish with thought and care. 
Concentrate on one or two appetizing dishes instead of frit- 
tering away your money and talents on a variety of second- 
rate ones. 

For a dinner, three or four courses are preferable to five 
or six, Over-eating is at best a dull pastime, although every 
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hostess wants her guest to have an ample amount of good 
things to eat. To virtually force guests to eat until they are 
uncomfortable is not only inconsiderate, it is an outmoded 
custom. 

When you have decided upon your menu, make up your 
grocery order, writing everything down in your notebook or 
memorandum pad. It is important to look through your 
recipes to make sure that you have all the required ingredi- 
ents in the house, or on the list of things to buy. 

Finally you plan the entertainment. Will it be an evening 
of games, of dancing, of contract bridge, of checkers, riddles, 
jokes, or music? You may want to take time to go to the 
public library and look up some stunts and games. Not 
necessarily new ones; old ones may be even better, provided 
they are old enough to be new to your friends. Whatever 
you decide on, carefully list each item which your plans re- 
quire—score cards, favors, prizes, dance records, games, etc. 

If your party is a large affair, you must also plan your 
committee of helpers. It would be foolish for you to try to 
run the whole show yourself. Therefore, you add to your 
memoranda some such reminders as these: “Ask Grace to 
read palms. Doris to answer doorbell. Aunt Florence to take 
charge of games.” Thus you keep yourself free to talk to 
guests, to make introductions, and to fill in the gaps wherever 
they may occur. 

Next after planning the party are the actual preparations. 
First of all, there are the invitations to be sent. bet them out 
promptly to avoid receiving regrets from friends who have 
previous engagements, 

Do not leave too much of the work of preparing the re- 
freshments and getting the house in readiness until the last 
day. These things always take longer than one expects. Part 
of the fun is missed if you have to hurry. There should be 
time for you to bathe and dress, and for a leisurely last 

inspection of the house, the flowers, 
a a keen look at the food and how it 
is to be served, before the guests arrive. 

As for the appearance of the food, do 
not go in for bas garnishes, or arti- 
ficial effects. Nothing looks quite as 
delectable as well-cooked homemade 
dishes, garnished with something that is 
real and appetizing. Artificially colored 
dabs of this or that are not only mean- 
ingless, they are definitely poor taste. If 
you must have certain colors for your 
color scheme, get them from natural 
food sources. The artificially decorated 
and artificially colored concoctions of 
the corner delicatessen or bakery shop 
are never as appetizing, or as smart, as 
a beautifully prepared home-cooked dish. 

Finally we come to the party itself. 
If it is your first, it ought not to be a 
large one. Begin by having a few 
friends in for an evening, or for Sunday 
night tea. Learn to introduce your 
friends to your family and to each 
other. Be very particular to do it right, 
so that you will become familiar with 
the forms of introductions. You will 
get stuck now and then, and will forget 
the name of your best friend in the 
midst of an introduction. Every one does, so don’t mind. 
Keep up your practice until you are ready to undertake the 
more difficult task of introducing a roomful of people to 
one another, 

Even though: being guests under one roof 7s considered 
sufficient introduction, so far as conversation is concerned, 
there are few young people who do not feel at a loss in a 
group until they have been presented (Continued on page 49) 
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A missing dog and a ransom 
note keep Betty Bliss and the De- 
tective Club busy trying to solve 
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By 
ELLIS PARKER 
BUTLER 
AT THE BACK DOOR MR. WECKS CALLED MRS. WECKS FOUND THE NOTE UNDER 
AND WHISTLED IN VAIN FOR TAMMIE THE FRONT DOOR WHEN SHE CAME IN 
Illustrated 
UR Detective Club was hav- by his hat and wiped the top of his 


O ing a meeting in Betty 
Bliss’s yard that afternoon 
and our bicycles were sprawled here 
and there on the lawn. It was a 
lovely day. Betty Bliss had just 
opened our book—The Mystery of the Rolling Moon—be- 
cause we read mystery stories at our meetings when we had 
no real ones to solve. 

“Listen, Betty!’ Dick Prince said. “I don’t want to sit 
around and listen to you read a book. Let’s go somewhere 
on our wheels. It’s a swell day.” 

“That's right,” Art Dane added. “What's the use pre- 
tending we're a Detective Club when nothing ever happens 
for us to detect? Let’s make this a Bicycle Club and have 
some fun.” 

“Oh, no!” Dot Carver begged. “If you boys are tired of 
our Club, you don’t have to stay in it, but we girls started 
the Club—and I like it, don’t you, Madge?” 

I said I did. I said it would be all right to get up a Bi- 
cycle Club, but that I thought one afternoon a week wasn't 
too much to give to our Detective Club. I said this partly 
on Betty Bliss’s account because the Detective Club had 
been her idea and I knew she loved it. 

“You can all do as you like,” Betty said, lifting her chin 
in the air, “but I’m going to keep on being a Detective Club 
if I have to be it alone. And as for not having any mysteries 
to solve, you can’t expect one every day. But one can hap- 
pen any time,” 

As if to prove it, Mrs. Wecks came into the yard where 
we were. She was quite excited, or angry, or something. 

“Are you Betty Bliss?” she asked Betty. “Is this the De- 
tective Club I have heard so much about? If so, I'll give 
you something to bother with—my dog has been murdered, 
outrageously murdered.” 

Before she was through speaking, Mr. Wecks, her hus- 
band, came around the house, puffing a little from having 
followed her so fast. He was a plump little man, quite bald, 
and now rather red in the face from hurrying. He took off 
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head. 

“Outrageously murdered,” he re- 
peated. “Rascals. Killed her dog. 
Demanded money. Shameful.” 

“TIL tell them, Samuel,” Mrs. 
Wecks said. “Please leave this to me.” 

We had all jumped to our feet, of course, and Art and 
Dick had taken off their hats as gentlemen should, and now 
Mrs. Wecks told us what had happened. 

“Last night,” she began, “I went to a bridge party at 
Mrs. Tolenton’s, and I did not get home until after twelve. 
We often play that late—we usually do. When I got home 
my dog was gone.” 

“I know that little black-and-white dog,” Betty Bliss said. 
“It always runs up and down inside your fence and barks at 
me when I go by. You know the dog, Inspector Madge.” 

“Yes, Superintendent Bliss,” I said, because Betty likes 
to be called Superintendent when we are working on a mys- 
tery—Superintendent of Detectives, you know. I knew the 
little dog well, because it was the snappiest, barkingest dog 
I ever saw. 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Wecks. “When I reached home 
my dog did not come to meet me, and this note was tucked 
under the front door.” 

With that she handed Betty the note and we all crowded 
close to read it. It was printed with pencil on coarse white 
paper and this is what it said: 

"Mrs, Wecks: If U dond put 100$ under stoan at nord- 
east coarner of yard befoar midnide tonide yoor dorg will 
B murdered, Don’t fail; we meen business. The Red 
Avengers.” 

Betty looked up from the note. “And you didn’t put the 
money under the stone, Mrs. Wecks?’” she asked. 

“Of course not!’’ spluttered Mr. Wecks. “It was after 
midnight then. Rascals. One hundred dollars indeed!” 

“T didn’t have one hundred dollars, not in the house,” 
said Mrs. Wecks. “Who would have?” 

“And they did take the dog?” asked Betty, her eyes on 








the note. “Wasn't any one at home? Didn't any one hear it?” 

“Alice was at home—she's our maid—but she had gone 
to bed,” said Mrs. Wecks. “She did not hear anything ex- 
cept three or four sharp barks when Mr. Wecks put Tam- 
mie Out, 

“At half-past eleven,” said Mr. Wecks, “I thought I 
would go to bed, and we always put Tammie out for a short 
run before we go to bed, so I went to the back door and let 
him out. He barked three or four times and that was the 
last I heard of him. I went back in the house. Ten min- 
utes later I went to the back door and called him, but he 
did not come. I called and whistled- 

“And you were out there calling and whistling when | 
got home and found this note under the front door,” said 
Mrs. Wecks rather snappishly. “Calling and whistling, when 
at that very minute my poor dog was being murdered—or 
was dead. Or buried.” 

“Buried?” asked Betty Bliss, for that was a queer thing 
for Mrs. Wecks to say. “You say your dog was buried ?” 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Wecks. “The wretches killed the 
poor animal and buried it just outside the back fence. The 
grave is there. Oh, I'll make them sorry for it!” 

“Boys,” said Mr. Wecks, “That's what they were, I say 

rascally boys. Gang of bad boys. Look at the note—igno- 
rant young wretches that can't spell.” 

“Yes, I was looking at the note,” Betty Bliss said. “It is 
funny spelling, isn't it? Of course you know, Mrs. Wecks, 
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that if the dog is dead we can't bring it to life again. All 
we can do is to find out who did the deed.” 

“I know that very well,” said Mrs. Wecks, “and that's 
all I want. I'll see to the rest of it, never you fear. So 
that’s why I've come to you—you ought to know what boys 
would do a mean trick like this.” 


NSPECTORS,” Betty asked, ‘‘shall we take this case?” 

“Yes,” we all said, and in Jess than a minute we were on 
our way to the scene of the crime. Betty walked beside 
Mr. and Mrs. Wecks, pushing her bicycle, and Art and Dick 
and Dot and I rode ahead in the street. We reached the 
Wecks’s home first and waited at the gate, and, when Betty 
and Mr, and Mrs. Wecks reached us, we all went in and 
Mr. Wecks closed the gate carefully behind us. 

“I think we would like to sce where the dog is buried 
first,” Betty said. “There may be footprints there.” 

There were no footprints, but there was something else. 
The dog's grave was just outside the close wire fence, be- 
yond what the note had called the ‘‘nord-east coarner” of 
the yard and in the big vacant lot there. There was a plain 
board planted at the head of the small grave, and on the 
board was painted in rough letters with red paint, “W'e 
worned you—yoor dorg is ded.” Betty walked to the board 
and touched one of the letters with her finger. She held 
up the finger and there was no paint on it. 

“Dry paint,” she said. “What (Continued on page 49) 
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those of household pets, and yet they are by no 

means impossible, even for the amateur. Patience 
and the power of observation may be substituted, in a 
large measure, for expensive photographic equipment 
and years of experience. If you possess these two 
qualities, and would like to make bird photography 
one of your hobbies, I will tell you how to go 
about it. 

First you must locate a nest; for where the nest is, 
there will the mother bird be, and, in time, her babies. 
For our purpose the building site must be low, and 
there are a number of birds that will accommodate us 
in this respect. The picture in the upper right-hand 
corner of the opposite page, for instance, shows a 
small woodpecker peeping out of the hole that she 
drilled in a post not far from the back door, and 
only seven feet from the ground. She was not very 
shy, and would come and go with people about, so 
that all I had to do to get her picture was to stand on 
a box about six feet from the post, focus on the hole, 
and wait for her to appear. She was at home, and a 
light tap on the post brought her to the door to in- 
quire the cause of the disturbance. 

Beneath that picture is another of low building. 
This is the nest of a brown thrush; it was on the 
horizontal limb of a white birch, only three feet from 
the ground. As you probably know, thrushes are 
timid and do not build near houses. This bird chose 
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tells how she took these striking photo- 
graphs of birds and opens the way to a re- 
warding new camera hobby for bird lovers 
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RAVENOUS YOUNG 
CATBIRDS CLAMOR 
FOR THE FAT GRUB 
IN MAMA'S BEAK 


BELOW: AN UNUS- 
UAL PICTURE OF 
A MOTHER ROBIN 
BRINGING FOOD 
TO HER DAY-OLD 
YOUNGSTERS 
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THIS CATBIRD LOOKS AS THOUGH HE WERE 
POSING FOR HIS PICTURE, BUT THE AU- 
THOR HAD TO USE STRATEGY TO SNAP HIM 























A BROODING ROBIN ON HER EGGS. 
SEE POEM ON PAGE TWENTY-FOUR 


a small wood, just outside our 
village. In her concern she 
hovered near enough for me 
to photograph her, as well as 
the nest which contained one 
birdling and an egg that never 
hatched, 

The nests that you find at first, 
however, will probably not belong 
to either of these birds, but to the 
more common catbird, or robin. 
Robins prefer a sturdy, forked limb 
rather close to the trunk, but they will : a m= 
often consider a nice grape arbor, or a GickGn” coin een 
rambler rose; and thick, shady shrub- CAMERA’S INTRUSION. 
bery tempts them both. If you will tie AT RIGHT: A  WOOD- 
a bunch of colored string in your yard PECKER AT HOMI 
rather early in the spring, some of the 
birds will weave the pieces into their 
nests, and the bright colors will help 
you to spot their hiding places. 

Let us assume, then, that a robin or 
a catbird has taken up her quarters in 
a bush nearby and has built—say, eight 
feet from the ground. How are you to 
get your pictures ? 

First of all, you will need a step- 
ladder, not only to bring your camera 
on a level with the nest, but also to 
give it a firm foundation. For as you 
will see later, usually it is not possible 
to hold the camera in your hands 
while you are taking these pictures. 
Place the ladder a few feet from the 
nest, and tie back any twigs or branches 
that obstruct the view. 

To take the nest and eggs you may 
stand on the ladder and snap from any 
point-of-view that you like, but for 
photographing the mother, further 
preparations are necessary. Your prob- 
lem is to get a close-up of her, with- 
out being near yourself. To do this, 
strap the camera firmly to the top of 
the ladder, with a small board or stick 
placed under the rear so that it will be 
tipped slightly forward, looking into 
the nest. If your ladder is not high enough, a box nailed to 
the top may be all you need. Now tie a strong string to 
your exposure lever. A bit of (Continued on page 46) (All photographs on these two pages were taken by the author.) 
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THE HOUSE BY THE 


The Story So Far 


“Imp,” as her school friends call Irene Hartless, is 
the daughter of a self-made man, the noted engineer, 
Jeremiah Hartless. She resents her father's second 
marriage, as she herself had planned to be his com- 
panion after her graduation. The bride, a young 
widow, brings to her new home (as governess for 
Bubbles, her little boy) a French girl, Mammo, who 
was originally recommended by Irene. Mammo copies 
Irene’s clothes, and, when dressed alike, the two 
are often mistaken for each other. 

One day Mrs. Hartless telephones Ivene's former 
chaperon (whom she has persuaded to stay and keep 
house at Hartslea, their country home) from Neu 
York that she has left her pearls out of the safe—and 
will Miss Hartless put them away? She also asks that 
the car be sent to town, forgetting that Burns, the 
chauffeur, is leaving and the new man not expected 
until next day. Mammo finds the pearls and clasps 
them around Miss Hartless’s neck, since neither has 
the combination of the safe. A little later, Irene, 
going into the garage with Bubbles, finds a strange 
car and two men there, while Burns lies unconscious 
on the floor, One, a Frenchman, thrusts them into 
the car and drives away. They alight at a farm- 
house, and the men discover they have made a mis- 
take. They order the two to wait while they get away. 
To her amazement, lrene finds her stepmother’ s 
pearls in her handbag. She hides them in a carton of 
sugar, thinking the men, who are thieves, will return. 





PART FOUR 


ee 


HO’S that coming, Imp?” Bubbles de- 
manded, cocking his head to listen. 
“There's a car. Somebody for us, don't 
you think so?” 

‘Maybe. But don’t be scared, Bubbly, whoever 
it is,’ she answered, and crushed the handkerchief in 
her hand, the bag still on her wrist. 

The Frenchman was back in the room, suddenly, 


while the hum of the car was still in the air. She 
had heard no steps, but there he was. 
“Ze bag!” he cried sharply. “Give it! Wat you 


sink, Mademoiselle? Ah!” 

He snatched it from her wrist and held it, breathing hard. 

“You needn't be so rough,” Irene said coldly. “There's 
nothing of any value in my bag, anyway. I told you I 
hadn't a cent.” 

The big fellow stared at her. 

“Zat bag is yours?” he demanded. 

“Certainly it's mine. Whose did you think it was? 
boy gave it to me in the car.” 

He emptied it in one swift movement, then threw it on 
the floor with an exclamation. 

“I sink you say right, Mademoiselle,” he said, with a tone 
in his voice that made her heart hit hard at her side, ‘‘but I 
try a little, first.” 

He twitched the blanket from the bed, lifted the shawls 
at the windows, tried the door that led from the kitchen. 
It was locked. There was literally not a concealing object 


The 
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in the room. 
the — in the sink nervously. 


He glanced into the water pail, and moved 


“It 6s 
I sink your 
It is no good for me. 


“Pardon, mees! You will excuse,” he said. 
meestake—all meestake. I could not know. 
bag is some ozzer bag. You see? 
Take it.” 

He picked the bag up from the floor and handed it to 
Irene respectfully. “And now you vill stay and—’’ 

A low, clear whistle interrupted him and a knock at the 
door. 

“All right? Got everything ?” 

The Imp heard the hoarse question and the softer reply. 
“Zat bag, eet is not ours, boy! I sink she keep ours.” 

“Keep it? Sure she kep’ it, and the beads, too!” 

“Pesgr”’ 

A quick trampling of feet and the buzz of the engine 








ROAD by JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 


Imp manages to baffle the thieves by her clever ruse of hiding 
the pearls in the sugar carton, but not until the family arrive 


does she guess the veal plan of the Frenchman and his pal 


again. The Imp sat down suddenly on the bed. 
This time they were gone. And for good, she 
was certain. The danger, if there had been any, 
was Over. 

“Where'll we get our supper, Imp? It’s cold in 
here,” Bubbles complained fretfully. 

She jumped up, and, curiously enough, her legs had 
ceased to tremble. Here was the real job now—not 
detective work, or any attempt to puzzle out who 
“she’’ was whom the American had accused of 
keeping the pearls. Whoever she might have been, 
she must have left the bag in the car where Bubbles 
had found it. 

“I'm cold in my stomach,’ Bubbles announced, 
leaning disconsolately against the cluttered table. 
“Let's go home, Imp, can't we?” 

“Oh, come on, be a sport!” said the Imp good- 
naturedly. “I'll get you some bread and milk—what 
do you say?” 

She looked about for something with which to 
start a fire in the rusty stove, but there was neither 
coal nor wood in the room, and she knew the only 
door from the kitchen was locked, Matches, luckily, 
were there in plenty, and there was an extra carton of 
the ‘“‘canned heat.” 

Cheering Bubbles with a running conversation 
while she demonstrated the quick flame with the 
wax-like cake, she warmed the nearly full bottle of 
milk in the pannikin, crumbled the loaf, which was 
fairly fresh, into it, and fed him like a kitten, 
sprinkling the warm porridge with sugar, and eating, 
herself, when he had had enough. Then, as sleep 
overwhelmed him, she wrapped him and _ herself 
in the blanket, and they snuggled together on the 
sagging wire mattress. 

Though they had both been shivering, the warmth 
of the meal and the increasing heat from the lamp 
began to tell, and they stretched out gratefully under 
the thick, rough blanket. 

“My stomach’s more warmer,” Bubbles murmured. 
“Is yours, Imp?” 

“It certainly is,’ she assured him. ‘‘Let’s go to 
sleep now. They'll come for us soon. It'll be all 
right, you know.” 





“Come soon—all right—” he yawned, and in a 
moment more he had drifted off. Exhausted by ex- 
PRETTY WORK, SAID GUSTUS AP- citement, Irene, too, was soon sleeping. 
PRECIATIVELY AS HE HELD OUT THI so 
: another he passed, 
onee tn ek te “eae COneee An hour, two hours, another half hour, passed 
WORK. IMP! HOW'D YOU FIND 'EM?2” and still they slept profoundly; the lamp burned low 


and lower, and they pressed closer to cach other in 
their dreams, to keep warm. 

Suddenly the doorknob moved, creaked, and the 
door flew open: a big khaki-coated fellow with a 
revolver stepped into the dim kitchen; a khaki-clad 
arm behind him flashed a great circle of light on the 
bed. ; 

“Wait a sec—-hold onto the lady for a minute, 
Cap!” said the first man, and strode to the bed, 
where the Imp and Bubbles blinked at the light. 
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“All right—come along!” he added heartily, and Aunt 
Ida, the professor, "Gustus, and a third uniform crowded 
into the room. 

“Irene! Where have you been? What did you do? Oh, 
are you all right? Is Bubbles hurt?” 

“Sure, I'm all right,” the Imp replied composedly. “Ev- 
erybody’s all right. Christy's pearls are in the sugar box. 
Did you catch anybody? They were swift workers—I'll 
say that for them!” 

“Darling, what do you mean?” Aunt Ida gasped, fumbling 
at her coat. “I’m wearing Christy's pearls, dear. Made- 
moiselle put them on me herself, just before she left!” 

“Before she left? Has Mam- 
mo gone? Where?” 

The girl sat up quickly, rub- 
bing her eyes. 

“Nobody knows,” said Aunt 
Ida. “And why she should 
have dashed off like this—!”’ 

Imp was on her feet now, 
her mind fairly whirring. Was 
Mammo mixed up in this? It 
must have been Mammo! 
“What do you know about 
that!” she cried. “They must 
have thought I was she! Gosh! 
Mammo—all the time!”’ 

“Who thought you were 
who?” *Gustus asked, staring. 
“Wake up, Imp! How did you 
get here? What do you mean, 
did we catch anybody? The 
fellows that knocked out Burns ? 
Did you see them? Nobody's 
bothering about any pearls, that 
I know of.” 

Miss Hartless with trembling 
hands extended the pearls at 
their fullest length from her 
neck. 

“I don’t understand the clasp 
—but here they are,”” she said 
uncertainly. The Imp fell upon 
her, twisted the chain briskly 
from front to back and uttered 
a short laugh. 

“Those are the imitations,” 
she said. “You remember 
Christy bought an imitation 
string, Aunty? The real ones 
are in the sugar, I tell you!” 

And then, as the others 
stared, "Gustus walked to the 
sink, inverted the sugar carton, and caught the pearls by 
their diamond clasp as they fell out. 

“Pretty work,” he said appreciatively. ‘Very pretty work, 
Imp! How'd you find ‘em?’ 

“Find ‘em? I put ‘em there, you dumb-bell!’” she re- 
torted. ‘What'd you let Mammo get away for? You're a 
great bunch, all of you!” 

“We were told there was nothing missing,” one khaki 
uniform remarked impersonally. “I asked especially—’’ 

‘Gustus interrupted him. “The Professor and I spent an 
hour or so hunting for you and Bubbles, Imp, so as not to 
scare your aunt, and then we put in a few minutes of first 
aid on Burns who was knocked out in the garage. Somebody 
must have handed him a nasty one. And then, just as we 
really were getting a bit scary, the Dawsons’ butler came 
over, and said a fellow had called up their house—our ‘phone 
seems to be out of order—and told them he'd run across a 
young lady and a little boy who seemed to be lost, in a farm- 


The Brooding Robin 


BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


A robin, who never asked my leave 
To build her house below my eave, 
Sits upon the house she’s made, g° 
Quiet for once and unafraid. 


She turns her head and looks at me 
Without a curiosity, 

For all her warmth and grace and stir 
Bear on the four eggs under her. 


She sits empty as a pod 

After its seeds have blown abroad, 

The stars have gone from her full eyes, 
She sits alertless, tame, and wise. 


A tiny heat kept in by feathers 
Against immensities of weathers 
She is giving to the four 

Eggs with life specks at their core. 


She has no time to take a fright, 

Or minister to her appetite, 

For she has under her frail weight 

Four things that death and dead space hate. 
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house on the old road to the village. Said he was sorry he 
hadn't time to bring you home—and please to let us know.” 

“Was he French ?” 

“The butler didn’t say. So then I got the idea we'd better 
have somebody along, and I called up these fellows. It's 
all right, anyway. But who were ‘they’? Why did they think 
you were Mademoiselle? What did you come here for?” 

“Come here?” the Imp repeated. “I was brought here, you 
poor fish! And Bubbles, too. ‘They’ were a pair of crooks— 
pretending to kidnap Mammo, I suppose, so she could get 
away if they got pinched. Don’t you see? And while they 
were waiting for her I walked into the garage, and they 
probably thought I was Mammo 
and took me instead of her. So, 
naturally, they wouldn’t let me 
o. 

Aunt Ida rose and grasped 
her in her arms. 

“Oh, Irene, how dreadful!” 
she cried shakily. “Come here, 
Bubbles, dear, and kiss Aunty!” 

“No! I want Imp! I want to 


9% 


home! I want my old 
Impy!" 

Bubbles burst into nervous 
tears and pushed Aunt Ida 


fretfully away. The Imp ran 
to him, held him on her lap, 
and patted his twitching shoul- 
der. 

“There, there, buck up, old 
scout, it’s all right,” she mur- 
mured. “I’m here—Imp’s right 
with you! Come on, now— 
here’s ‘Gustus, too!” 

For ‘Gustus Brathwayte stood 
beside them, his hand on the 
girl’s rumpled hair. 

“Surest thing you know, old 
son,” he said, “I’m here! Don't 
you worry, now— it’s all right. 
We're all set.” 

He bent over the two, un- 
conscious of the others; they 
leaned against him, friendly 
and protected. 

The professor turned to Miss 
Hartless. 

“’Gustus is quite right, my 
dear Ida,” he said. ‘Don't 
let's worry any more, any of us. 
Everything's all right! Come, 
let’s go home!” 

And long after Bubbles, ’Gustus, and the Imp were fast 
asleep, too tired, even, for dreaming, the three elders (for 
Aunt Ida had refused to let the officer leave the house) sat 
and talked in front of the autumn fire. 

“That's a great pair of kids, if you know what I mean,” 
said Captain McBride thoughtfully. “Not that the little 
fellow isn’t pretty spunky, too! You ought to be proud of 
“em—lI guess you are!” 

“I am proud of them,” agreed Aunt Ida. 

“My work’s only begun,” mused the officer, “though we 
have a general idea about the big Frenchy. Sounds like 
Big Henry to me, from here. If it zs Big Henry, he’s Belgian. 
Sizeable, with a husky voice, and a very smooth, quick way 
with him. The other fellow may have been any one, of course 
—the young lady didn’t seem to get any special line on 
him. She saw through the whole thing pretty quick, 
once she knew the French girl had skipped, bag and 
baggage, didn’t she?” (Continued on page 34) 
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THE NUTCRACKER SUITE, V 


DRAWN BY ORSON LOWELL 


For the caption that best reveals what this picture is about, we will give a book as prize. See page 41 for rules. 
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PIERROT BOWS OVER THE HAND OF PIERRETTE BEFORE 
BLOSSOMING APPLE TREES. THE ACTORS ARE TWO GIRL 
SCOUTS IN THE TENNESSEE SCHOOL FOR THE _ BLIND 


BLOSSOM 


Girl Scouts work in 
houses, take part ity] 
and serve festive lung 





TOP CENTER: THREE BROOKLYN, NEW 
YORK, GIRL SCOUTS PROUDLY CARRY- 
ING THE JENNY WREN HOUSES THEY 
MADE TO PRESENT TO THE GARDENS 
OF THE NATIONS IN RADIO CITY 


BELOW: EVEN HEADY SPRING WEATH- 
FER CANNOT ENTIRELY DETER GIRI 
SCOUTS FROM TRYING THEIR SKILI 
IN THE KITCHEN. THESE BALTIMORE 
SCOUTS FIND COOKING FUN AS THEY 
EXPERIMENT WITH A NEW RECIPE 


WARMLY CLAD FOR AN EARMRNG — 
TRIO OF GIRL SCOUTS LEAN # Ol 
LAUGH TOGETHER OVER THES 0 


Photograph 
by R Nichols 


ON WARM SUNSHINY SPRING 
DAYS GIRL SCOUTS WORK IN 
THEIR GARDENS PLANTING 
THE LAST SEEDS THAT WILL 
BE A GLORY OF BLOOM IN 
THE SUMMER DAYS TOCOME. 
GARDENING HELPS THEM TO 
BUILD HEALTHY MUSCLES 
AND BRINGS THE REWARD OF 
DEEP, REFRESHING SLEEP 


AT THE END OF THE DAY 


BROWNIES OF PACK SEVEN OF THE LAPHAM PARK SCHOOI 
IN MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, TAKE AN EAGER INTEREST 
IN THE GROWTH OF THE IRIS BED AT HAWTHORNE HOUSE 


gardens, make bird 
Day doings, cook 
in fact, have fun 


LOWER CENTER: A DOLL BABY PA- 
RADE DURING THE MUNICIPAL MAY 
DAY CELEBRATION AT PALO ALTO, 
CALIFORNIA. GIRL SCOUTS ACT AS 
GUARDS ALONG THE LINE OF MARCH 


BELOW: GIRL SCOUTS OF MUSCATINE, 
IOWA, FEAST ON A SPRING LUNCHEON 
COOKED AND SERVED BY MEMBERS OF 
THE TROOP WHO LEARN THE PRACTI- 
CAL ARTS OF HOME-MAKING AS THEY 
EARN COOKING AND HOSTESS BADGES 


% WEEK-END AT CAMP, A 
OLD WOODEN FENCE AND 
’ OF THEIR CABIN MATES 


" Photograph by Dickie (Atom 
L 


wouisville, Ky. 


BABY BROTHER LOOKS FOR 
THE BIRDIE WHILE OLDER 
SCOUT SISTER HOLDS HIS 
HAND. SHE IS ACCOMPLISH- 
ING TWO THINGS AT ONCE 
WITH THE MINIMUM OI 
EFFORT—SECURING  PRACTI- 
CAL EXPERIENCE FOR HER 
CHILD CARE BADGE, AND 
GIVING MOTHER AN HOUR 
OF NEEDED RELAXATION 














Girl Scout students 
in the Peiping Amer- 
ican School have the 
fun of camping out 
in a Chinese garden 
By 
MARGARET 


KOSTER 
CRIST 





UST BEYOND a small vil- 
lage on the outskirts of 
Peiping is a beautiful old 
estate. In the extravagant 

days of the Empress Dowager, when the 

entire court was in residence at her Im- 

perial Majesty's Summer Palace, this country- 


seat was the well-loved home of Prince 
Tao. Like many other Manchus, he was 
jealous of his privacy, and erected high 


walls around this beautiful garden of Ming 
dynasty origin. In this republican day, how- 
ever, it is simply known as the Prince's Gar- 
den, and here, behind these high Manchu 
walls, the first Girl Scout camp in North 
China finds seclusion, and safety, too. If you 
enjoyed the trip we took together to the 
Western Hills to earn our Pioneer badge 
THE AMERICAN GiRL for February 
why not pack up your bedding roll 
and join us in the Prince's Garden? 


(see 
1936 


The camp is organized and directed by 
Mrs. Nelson T. Johnson, wife of the Amert- 
can Minister to China. To her belongs the 
credit of organizing a camp that compares 
favorably with any Girl Scout Camp in the 
United States. Colonel P. M. Rixey, 
mandant of the American Legation Guard, 
more proves friend of 
Scouting by furnishing us shelter and many 
other camp from the Marine 
Guard. 

The Girl Scouts are members of the Pa- 
goda Troop of the Peiping American School, 
and of the White Pine Troop of the North 
China American School at Tungchow. They 
are of all ranks, First Class, Second Class, and 
Tenderfoot. Although both the troops are 
sponsored by American schools, it is really 
an international camp, for, when we pledge 
allegiance during color guard, the flags of 
five nations receive salutes. 

We have named our site “Camp Cathay.” 
It is truly a beautiful spot, a secret garden 
sheltered from the main highway by high 
walls and a picturesque gateway. This love- 
ly, sequestered place, with its occasiogal sum- 
merhouse and a cooling stream of water 
running through it, is ideal for a Girl Scout 
camp. Close to the shores of the gently flow- 
ing stream, overhung with drooping willow 
trees, is a perfect bit of Chinese architecture, 
a one-storied building with slanting roofs of 
curved tiles. This we have christened ‘“‘the 
Lodge.” On the porch surrounding this 


com 


once himself a true 


necessities 


small pavilion are placed four large tables 
and eight benches. 


This is where we serve 





THE 


COLOR GUARKD COMES MAKCHING IN WITH 


our meals and work at our handicrafts. On 
the grassy plain in front of the Lodge, the 
tents are placed in the form of a horseshoe. 

You will have to be patient and under- 
standing with us, the first few days. Prob- 
ably you are used to camping, but we are 
not. To a girl reared in China, camping is a 
rare experience and, at times, there will be 
some difficult situations for her to overcome. 
Living in a home with three or more serv- 
ants, as a rule, she is unaccustomed to mak- 
ing beds, washing the supper dishes, or cry- 
ing over peeled onions. For the first time in 
their lives, these girls will be tired from 
manual labor, and little inquiries 
about will be heard, long before 
campfire is over. 


anxious 
bedtime 


OWEVER, thanks to their youth, they 
awake with smiles in the morning, 
ready to start all over again. Those detailed 
as cooks for the day report for duty at six 
o'clock, They slip out of their tents and 
hustle to the semi-outdoor kitchen constructed 
near the Lodge. As they tiptoe past the tents 
of the other sleeping Girl Scouts, they tie 
their aprons around their small waists in a 
businesslike way, belying their inexperience 
in such things as cooking cereal, frying eggs 
and bacon, boiling cocoa, and ‘‘getting it all 
done at the same time.” Ah, that’s the joker 
in the deck! But Mrs. Pyle 
knows, and she will tell them how it is done. 
First, the fruit for breakfast must be pre- 
pared. It is all placed in a large sievelike 
pan and boiling water is poured over each 
piece of fruit. Take that spoon, please, and 
turn the apricots over on the other side. The 
boiling water must touch every portion of 
the fruit. There, that is fine! Such pre- 
cautions against germs are very necessary in 
a land where fertilization is not accomplished 
by chemicals as in America. All vegetables 
are treated in this same manner. Only those 
girls who have been given special permis- 
sion by their parents may eat any raw vege- 
tables such as radishes, cucumbers, celery, or 
lettuce. From this fact alone one can readily 
see the great responsibility that rests upon 
Mrs. Pyle’s shoulders. 
It is six-thirty and time to waken the 
other Girl Scouts. Hit the gong, will you? 
—and then Mrs. Carlson and Mrs. Johnson 


“er 
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FLAGS AS THE GIRL SCOUTS LINE UP 


sing our awakening song. It is hard to 
waken those sleepy heads, so sing, girls—sing 
loud and strong! 
"Awake, awake, ye dreamers, 
loudly calls, 
“The sun on the 
higher garden walls,” 
The girls are all dressed now and are 
lined up for early morning “jerks,” much to 
the bewilderment of the old Mandarin care- 
taker in charge of the garden. His look of 
disapproval, I'm sure, is meant for our uni- 
forms, which are white blouses green 
shorts. Hardly suitable costumes for women, 
to the mind of an old Mandarin. He watches 
our antics with as much interest as | 
his constantly changing facial expression. 
However, he unobtrusively snips off a thorny 
branch of a Chinese date tree that has 
scratched the arm of one of the Scouts in 
her stretching exercises, thereby giving a sort 
of tacit approval to our maneuvers. 
Exercises are over, the beds are airing, 
all line up for alcohol before 
seating ourselves at breakfast. No, we don't 
drink the alcohol! Just watch Miss Schop- 
meir, Our nurse, as she passes down the line 
of Girl pouring a f 


the cuckoc 


shines tree-tops and 


and 


watch 


and now we 


few drops of 
seventy per cent alcohol on the palms of 
each girl's well-washed hands. This is just 
another of our precautions against dysentery, 


Scouts, 


that dread disease. 


HE breakfast tables, already set on the 

Lodge porch by the cooks of the day, are 
soon surrounded by hungry Girl Scouts. Be- 
fore seating themselves they sing Grace, and 
once more the look of bewilderment flits 
across the face of the Mandarin. He hovers 
about in the garden, watching our every 
move with keen interest. His presence is not 
obnoxious or annoying; in fact, the girls 
never seem to notice him, except courteously 
to answer his innumerable and_ persistent 
questions. 

Breakfast over, each girl pursues the kaper 
it is her duty to accomplish for the day. The 
towels must be laundered, the dishes washed, 
the tables scrubbed, the Lodge swept, and 
the cooks for the morrow must go to the vil- 
lage to do the marketing. I think I shall let 
Klizena tell you about it herself, as she did 
the marketing so well yesterday. 
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“If you go marketing in China,” she says, 
“you have to look out because the Chinese 
think that foreign people have a lot of 
money. If a Chinese person goes to get six 
pounds of bananas, he can buy them for fifty 
or sixty cents, but if an American, or other 
foreign person, gets six pounds of bananas, 
the Chinese storekeeper makes him pay 
seventy cents. So, when you go into a shop 
where you can get vegetables and fruit, you 
should make the storekeeper give you a very 
low price.” 

Later, upon learning that we are operating 
on a budget system, the old wizened Chinese 
who presides over the meat stall advised 
Klizena to buy the tough meat because it will 
go farther! When the green-and-white-clad 
Girl Scouts appear in the village market 
place, all the shopkeepers vie good-naturedly 
with each other for our trade. They are sur- 
prised to see how well the Scouts choose the 
vegetables, and are astonished to hear that 
they themselves will cook their purchases. 





THE NEW COLOR GUARD PROUDLY RECEIVES 


There is the whistle. That means prepare 
for inspection. Upon the second blast of the 
whistle, the girls place themselves in front of 
their tents and stand at attention, awaiting 
the inspection of the Rangers. During in- 
spection, the Rangers notice that there is con- 
cealed mirth on the faces of the girls. Final- 
ly, we question one small Girl Scout as to 
the reason for this levity and she replies, 
“We're being inspected by the caretaker 
also.” Then we notice that, every time a 
Ranger bends over to straighten a bed corner, 
or inspect a suitcase, the caretaker also gazes 
upon the object very intently, trying to dis- 
cover just what we are looking for so eager- 
ly. Our actions are so intriguing and so 
Strange! 


S SOON as inspection is over, the patrol 
leaders assemble in the Lodge for Court 

of Honor. When this short businesslike 
session is over, we are off for a swim in the 
pool at Tsinghua University. This univer- 
sity, like Yenching University, is in the 
neighborhood and on the grounds formerly 
used by members of the royal family and 
high Government officials. The proximity of 
these two universities gives us several de- 
lightful advantages. At Yenching we are 
granted the privilege of using the gymnasium 
during certain morning hours, and at Tsing- 
hua we are given the use of the swimming pool 
twice a week. I presume you wonder why we 
do not use the lovely stream that is literally 
at our very feet. It is because our stream, 
though beautiful to the eye, harbors beneath 
its calm, jade surface the unseen foes of man- 
kind, germs of disease. And so we must enjoy 
our water sports in a chemically purified pool. 





A GAY MASQUERADE AT CAMP CATHAY 


Since the swimming pool 
is quite a distance away 
from our camp site, some 
of the girls ride there in 
rickshaws to conserve all 
their energy for swimming. 
The others, on the way to 
the pool afoot, wander 
through the lovely old 
gardens, originally designed 
by a Chinese scholar to- 
ward the end of the Ming 
dynasty. In his day, this 
scholar was considered one 
of the four great callig- 
raphers of his time. For 
several centuries his re- 
treat was used as a meet- 
ing place for other Chinese scholars, artists, 
and poets. One of these poets expressed his 
love for this beautiful garden as follows: 

“When I leave the Imperial City and 

come to the Villa of Breeze and Mist, 

“Seeing its pavilions and pagodas every- 

where mirrored in the clear lake water, 

"Tl dream that 1 am once again under the 

shady trees of Kiangnan in autumn 
time, 

“Hearing the songs of the Soochow girls 

as they scull their boats on the river.” 

As we loiter along the cool, shaded paths, 
we wonder what has become of the “Villa of 
Breeze and Mist” and whether the ‘shady 
trees of Kiangnan in autumn time” can be 
more beautiful than the trees above our heads. 

The paths through the garden are refresh- 
ing, but now we reach the sun-baked road. 
An occasional motor car, or large bus oper- 
ating between Tsinghua University and Pei- 
ping, passes us, raising huge swirls of dust 
and momentarily cutting short the songs we 
sing as we march along. Our marching song 
is sung to a rhythmical step by light-hearted 
and carefree girls, the kind of song that 
never could have emanated from the lips of 
a maid of old Cathay. 

We pass a vegetable vender on his way to 
the village just ahead of us. His two-wheeled 
cart is overflowing with cabbages, carrots, 
and onions. He strains and pulls as he hits 
a large rut, for he is his own horse—horse, 
farmer, driver, all in one. He stares at us 
with curiosity and finally asks our destina- 
tion. A long, good-natured confab between 
the farmer and the Girl Scouts who speak 
the language, follows. They willingly answer 
all his questions and promptly ask some of 
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him, in true Chinese fashion. The conver- 
sation comes to an end only when the dis- 
tance between us has increased so much that 
we cannot hear one another. The last we 
hear is “Tsai chien! Tsai chien! (“See you 
again! See you again!) 

We pass through the gates of Tsinghua 
university to find a modern Western college 
before our eyes. The swimming pool is in a 
new building, not unlike any gymnasium one 
would find in the West. Our instructor is 
Mrs. Chou. She divides us into two groups, 
the Sharks and the Flounders. The Sharks 
are undoubtedly better swimmers, but the 
Flounders have the most fun, for the to- 
boggan slide demands most of their atten- 
tion, Unless you enjoy mending and darning 
I advise you to take it easy on the slide, as 
I can guarantee one hole for every ten slides. 

When we return to Camp Cathay, lunch is 
almost ready. We have just time to rinse out 
our bathing suits, and take a short rest on 
our bunks before the familiar call of “Line 
up for alcohol.” Once more we assemble 
around the festive board. And is it festive 
after a swim! 


UR afternoons, after rest hour, are occu- 
pied with Nature and Handicraft classes 
on the Lodge porch. Even our Mandarin 
caretaker approves of these doings and asks 
us if he may not bring his small grand- 
daughter every day so that she, too, may learn 
these Western arts. I'm sure this little maid 
could teach ws many lovely bits of handicraft. 
After several hours of these classes, the 
whistle calls us to games, or folk dancing, 
whichever it chances to be for the day. Some 
do not want to play or dance, but prefer to 
sit on the marble steps running down to 
the water's edge, to write letters, or bits of 
poetry for campfire to-night; or perhaps they 
just sit and dreamily watch the fish glide 
back and forth in the water, the cuckoos flit- 
ting about in the willows overhead. 

Now it is nearly time for color guard. The 
flag stand, with its five colorful flags blow- 
ing in the breeze, is placed in front of the 
Lodge, beside a lovely piece of carved marble 
which is a constant reminder of the former 
grandeur of this peaceful spot. We arrange 
ourselves in a double line, facing each other, 
while the old guard advances. They are 
wearing bands of bright red, draped over the 
shoulder and tied at the left hip. Then fol- 
lows the new guard. They stand at attention 
while the old guard drapes the bands of red 
upon the new guards’ trim shoulders. The 
new guard then (Continued on page 32) 
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ALL YOURS $50 
FOR ONLY USE COUPON 


FOR ORDER 
In the better stores on Fifth Avenue, New 
York, you can find wood bead costume 
jewelry pieces like those illustrated above 
—priced at $6.00, $7.00, and higher! Now 
you can own all four—the necklace, the 
—— the ring, and the clip, for only 
1.50. 


The enjoyment you will derive from mak- 
ing your own costume jewelry will make 
its wear doubly pleasant—for there is a 
real satisfaction in knowing that you have 
made something beautiful with your own 
hands. These four pieces are easy to make 
when you follow our simple instructions. 
The necklace and matching bracelet—with 
Strands of natural colored wood beads, and 
the flowers and clasp of red, yellow. blue, 
and green—will add chic to any costume. 


We have prepared a special book of in- 
structions and designs for readers of The 
American Girl who take advantage of this 
$1.50 offer. Be the first in your community! 
NOW —while you think of it—fill 

mail this coupon. 


in and 








BEAD COMPANY 
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a WALCO BEAD COMPANY 
37 West 37th Street, New York, N.Y. 





Herewith is $1.50 (Stamps [] Check 1 
a Money Order [[]) for material and instruc- 

tions to make 4 costume jewelry pieces 
g illustrated above. 
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HE smart shops seem to be going in for 

bright-hued, wood-bead costume jewelry in 
a big way this season, A clip, a bracelet, or a 
necklace will do wonders to brighten up your 
white or dark costume, and will give last 
season’s outfit an air of newness and chic. 


To make the wood-bead jewelry shown 
here, start with a composition foundation 
piece designed for this purpose, which has 
holes through which to tie the flowers. String 
the beads on fine wire and mount them as 
shown in the photograph. Use red, yellow, 
blue, green, and natural beads to make the 
flowers, with contrasting colors for centers: 
green with red centers, red with green, yellow 
with blue, green with natural, blue with red. 
You will want to make pins and clasps in 
many shapes in this easy way. 

Fashion the bracelet by first stringing six 
strands of wood beads, of standard size, on 
cotton-covered elastic, thirty-six beads to the 
strand. Tie the ends of the elastic to the 
foundation piece and attach five flowers in the 
center. To make the necklace, string forty- 
standard size natural beads on strong 
thread, run the thread through the founda- 
tion, string another forty-two, and attach the 
ends of the thread to the separate pieces of 
the wooden clasp. Repeat with forty-six beads 
to the strand, then with forty-eight beads to 
the strand. Next make the flowers and at- 
tach to the center foundation. 





two 


MATERIALS: Small wood beads. Colors: 
red, yellow, blue, green. (Thirty-seven beads 
|for each flower motif. Standard size wood 
beads. Colors: Red, yellow, blue, green, and 
natural. (These are used in the colors for the 
center of flowers, and in the natural tone for 
strands of beads.) Spool wire for stringing 
| beads for flower motifs. White elastic for 
| Stringing bracelet beads. Heavy waxed thread 
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Easy to make, Smart to wear 


By 
ANNA COYLE 


for necklace strands. Wooden clasp for 
necklace. Foundation pieces for mounting 
flowers. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING FLOWER MOTIFS 

Fig.1—String 9 wood beads at center of a 
six inch wire. 

Fig. 2—Form a circle by bringing the two 
strands of wire together. Wind three times 
to fasten securely. 

Fig. 3—String 6 beads on each of the two free 
ends of wire. 

Fig. 4—Bring the two free strands of wire 
together and wind tightly three times, to 
form the second circle of beads. 

Fig. 5—String 8 beads on each of the two free 
ends of wire. 

Fig. 6—Bring the two strands of wire to- 
gether and wind tightly three times, to 
form the third circle of beads. 

Fig. 7—Fold the three circles together to 
represent a flower. Do this by turning the 
top (smallest) circle down over the center 
one, and folding the third circle under these 
two. The ends of the wire now extend from 
the bottom of the flower. Slip one free end 
of the wire through the center circle to hold 
down the center. Then wind the ends of 
the wire together and clip off the extra 
wire, leaving about a quarter of an inch to 
turn up underneath the flower ornament. 

Fig. 8—String one of the standard size beads 
on a four inch wire. 

Fig. 9—Fasten this center bead in place in 
the center of your flower by slipping the 
ends of the*wire over the top circle and 

down through the flower, between the top 

and center circles, one wire on either side. 

Slip the ends of wire through the holes 


in the foundation (Continued 
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on page 31) 
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SWEET CHARIOT 
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“Harry,” I called, “I want you to know Bill 
Robertson.” 
“Glad to know you,” said Harry, with a 


smile that was engaging even with grease on 


one side of his nose. “Have I met you some- | 


where?” he asked innocently. “Your nz.me 
sounds familiar.” 

I gave him a menacing look, and Bill said, 
“I think not. My first time in the South.” 

The situation was not very promising so 
I said, ‘““We'll be seeing you,” and drove off, 
my new motor purring like a contented kit- 
ten. But Bill didn’t mention my Chariot at 
all; all he noticed was the road, which was 
dusiy. 

“Looks like the Sahara around here,” he 
said. “Don’t you ever get a rain down this 
way?” 

“Some years we do,” I replied, a little 
tartly. It was hard to get no more apprecia- 
tion than that, after all I had suffered to 
make a good impression. 

My heart did some trapeze acts when we 
drove in at our gate, because Father was sit- 
ting on the porch, all dressed up in the seer- 
sucker according to agreement. I sprang out 
without waiting for any formalities on Bill's 
part and, while he managed his bags, I ran 
in and spoke to Father. 

“Don't shoot,” I muttered. “Cousin Em- 
mie gave me a hundred dollars and I bought 
a car with it. I mean I made a payment. 
Don’t let on to Bill, and if you have any ob- 
jections, see me privately.” 

Father's 


eyebrows shot up, like storm 
warnings before a hurricane. But Bill came 
in at that moment, and Father swallowed 


whatever he meant to say and managed to 
greet him cordially. 

Mother came out and I introduced Bill to 
her. “You will have time to go to your room 
a little while before lunch, if you like,” she 
said, and then her eye fell on the car. “Why, 
whose—” she began, but I stepped firmly on 
her toe and said, ‘Father, you take Bill up- 
stairs, please.” 

“Jolly summer place out here,” said Bill. 
“Plenty of breeze, and it feels good after that 
train.” 

“I guess so,” said Father, and added unnec- 
essarily, “but it’s not a summer place. It’s 
a year-round place.” 

When they were gone, I explained to Moth- 
er—who was simply horrified—and told her 
to silence Pete when (Continued on page 32) 
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clip, about one-fourth of an inch apart. 
Wind ends together several times on the 
back of the clip, to fasten the flower motif 
securely. Use a pair of pliers for this 
purpose if you have them. Clip the ends of 
the wire, leaving about one-fourth of an 
inch. Stick these sharp ends of the wire up 
through one of the holes in the foundation, 
where it will be covered with the other 
flowers, to avoid sharp ends of wire on the 
back of the finished costume jewelry. 

Fig. 10—This is a typical foundation, to 
which flower motifs are attached. 

Fig. 11—Completed wood-bead clip, made 
of red, blue, and yellow flowers, with green, 
red, and blue centers respectively. 
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“HAND-PAINTED 


TELEPHONE BOOK 


IN San Francisco’s Chinatown, 
the telephone exchange is built 
like a Chinese pagoda. 2300 sub- 
seribers are served by the office 
. . . With little or no English 
spoken or read! 


Of course, it is possible for Eng- 
lish speaking people to make tele- 
phone calls in “Little China.” But 
for the convenience of those who 
read only Chinese, the telephone 
company prepares a special hand- 
painted directory. 

Except in China itself, this is 
probably the only telephone book 
of its kind in the world. Each 
page —though printed from 
photo engravings—must first be 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 






Chinese letters that tell the names, 
addresses, and numbers of the 
Chinese telephone subscribers. A 
young Chinese, employed by the 
telephone company, does the 
painting with “mock” and a“put.” 

“Mock” is Chinese ink taken 
from a cuttlefish. A “put” is a 
brush. Chinese letters or charac- 
ters are seldom formed with a 
pen. 

Of course, this is an unusual 
bit of service. But the Bell Sys- 
tem strives to have the telephone 
fulfil the needs of all subscribers. 
That ideal guarantees every tele- 
phone user the finest, 
most convenient ser- 
vice possible. 








hand painted with intricate 
Fascinating New 


EBCO nicrars wens BEADS 


SAVE MONEY! Buy direct from importer. Make many 
useful and novel articles at surprisingly low costs. 
EBCO BRAND INDIAN SEED, WOOD, AND TILE 
BEADS. Glass Back Jewel crafts have amazing possi- 
bilities for profit and pleasure. Write for Introductory 
Offer and FREE BOOKLET with instructions and 
illustrations. 
EITINGER BEAD CO., Inc. 
Dept. Y., 36 West 37th St., N. Y. City 
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82 Bruce Ave., Ne. Attleboro, Mass. 











Say you saw it in The American Girl 





YARN SALE 


800 FREE SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


8 ozs. SHETLAND FLOSS... 51% 


FINEST. Prompt Mail Service in — 7 
Quality Wide Selection of Colors Only 


GLORIA YARNCO., Dept. 11,36 No. 9th St.,Phila.,Pa. 








CAMP LABELS—100 for 60c 


Washable. name labels with your name printed on 
cottonwash ribbon in black ink, for camp or country. 
‘se to Sew in Your Clothes 
ACME TIP PRINT COMPANY 
791 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Lackawanna 4-2162 


MOVIE STAR AUTOGRAPHED PHOTO 


OF YOUR FAVORITE! 
Size 5X7. Send 10c coin or stamps— 


ALL STAR PICTURE SERVICE, Box 533, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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SWEET CHARIOT 


he came in. Luckily my little brother and 
sister—who are Tommy and Pat—were at 
Granny's that week, so I didn't have to gag 
them. I rushed back into the kitchen and 
warned Aunt Susan not to mention that the 
car was new. 

“Huh!” she said, banging the oven door 
for emphasis, ‘‘I ain't studyin’ that young man. 
Much I care is he pleased with us, or is he 
ain't! Plenty more young men where he cum 
fum!"" She was kind of peeved because I had 
made her wear a ruffled white cap and apron 
I had made, in place of the old blue checks, 
and because I had insisted on cantaloupe 
balls for lunch. 

That afternoon I got up a crowd and we 
went to the river to swim and have a fish 
fry. It was awfully exciting to introduce Bill 
to the girls and watch them turn pale green 
with envy of my beau. He wore golf knick- 
ers, and oxfords that were made in London, 
and he looked so much smarter than the oth- 
er boys, and talked with a Harvard accent, 
too, 

“Jolly spot down here,” he said, and 
stretched out in the hammock, with girls to 
the right of him, girls to the left of him, like 
the cannon in the “Charge of the Light 
Brigade.” 

On my behalf, Pete had painted our boat, 
Leaping Lizard,” a very spiffy shade of green 
before Bill came, and I waited hopefully to 
see if he would be properly impressed. But 
no. He just said, “Where'd the canoe come 
from?” His tone made you feel that any- 
thing less than a yacht was not worth having. 
I don’t think he meant to make our cars and 
boats and friends little undersized 
and inferior to his own, but he certainly did 
manage to do it. 

Mother had engaged the fish for our sup- 
per that night from Old Tom. Old Tom is 
quite a character in our neighborhood. He is 
a poor old reprobate, not entirely right in his 
mind, and he lives on the river bank in a lit- 
tle shack he made himself out of scraps of 
plank and old pieces of tin. Every one knows 
him and likes him, in spite of his shortcom- 
ings, and he keeps the neighborhood supplied 
with fish. 

That evening, we saw him coming toward 
che camp with his basket of fish. He stopped 
when he saw Bill in the hammock, and said, 
“You're a stranger, ain't you?” 


seem a 


“Right you are,” said Bill. “I come from 
furrin’ parts.” 

Old Tom looked at him suspiciously. I 
think the golf pants, and the sort of supercili- 
ous tone in Bill's voice antagonized him. He 
started on up the path, and somehow or oth- 
er he stubbed his toe on the root of a tree, 
and fell sprawling. His head struck the tree 
to which the hammock was hung, and the 
whole basket of fish emptied right out on top 
of Bill. 

Bill sprang up, red in the face and furious. 
“Look here!’ he shouted. “What do you 
mean, pouring out a basket of wet fish all 
over me?” 

Old Tom got to his feet and wiped the 
blood off his forehead, where he had skinned 
it against the rough bark. “Faith, and I 
didn’t have no dry ones!” he said angrily. 

Everyone got sort of still and tense. Then 
Harry laughed and said, “Wet or dry, let's 
cook 'em.” And he began to pick up the fish 
and put them back into the basket. Old Tom 
wandered off toward his shack, talking to 
himself. 

“Insolent old blighter,” said Bill, wiping 
off his knickers with a monogrammed hand- 
kerchief. 

“He doesn’t mean any harm,” Harry told 
him. ‘He just hasn't had a chance to read 
Emily Post.” 

It was so silly of Bill to get mad about a 
little accident like that, that I felt disgusted 
and disappointed, as well as embarrassed. 
After we ate our supper, Harry got a plate 
and piled it up with fish and corn dodgers 
and took it, with a pot of hot coffee, down to 
Old Tom's shack. 

Bill watched him go. He said to me, 
“Your garage man seems to be a special friend 
of the fish vendor.” 

I didn’t answer for a minute. I was sort of 
stunned. Then I said coldly, “All of us think 
a lot of Old Tom.” 

Pretty soon we went over to Julie Harris's 
house to dance. Bill and Fanny put on an 
impromptu floor show, and Bill was as good 
as a professional, honestly he was. But I 
couldn't get excited about it. 

“Hollywood is his proper destination,” 
said Harry in my ear. “All the world’s a 
stage, to Bill, and he’s the star.” 

“He's going home day after to-morrow, 
did you know?” I murmured. “His mother 


IN THE PRINCE’S GARDEN 


salutes the flags, removes them from the 
stand, and marches off between the lines of 
Girl Scouts and Rangers, standing at salute. 

After color guard, comes supper, and then 
campfire. This is one of the pleasantest 
hours of the day, for it always brings us a 
surprise in the way of entertainment, and a 
chapter from the Life of Juliette Low. The 
story of her career, read at the campfire of 
this international group, is always profound- 
ly appreciated. The girls forget they are sit- 
ting in an old Chinese garden and _ travel 
with her to the land of the South and the 
days of the Civil War in America. 

We leave the brightly burning campfire 
only long enough to climb to the knoll 
across the stream and watch the setting sun. 
We must go single file across the little dirt 
dam. Hurry, hurry, or we shall miss it! The 


sun has almost disappeared behind the West- 
ern Hills, but the glow in the sky is still 
casting its orange-red shafts of light over all 
the heavens. See that lovely dark purple 
shadow at the base of the first hill! That's 
Wo Fo Ssu. By shutting your eyes, you al- 
most can make the temple gongs ring in 
your ears. 

We return to the campfire to finish our 
story, or games. About this time, every 
evening, our little “commuter” Girl Scout 
takes her leave. She is Pin Pin Mei, a love- 
ly Chinese girl whose father is President of 
Tsinghua University. Because of lack of 
sufficient sleeping accommodations at camp, 
Pin Pin Mei rides over every morning on 
her bicycle, just in time for breakfast. She 
remains with us all day. Then, when the 
campfire is burnifig brightly and the Girl 
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wired him while we were at lunch. They've 
changed their minds and are going to Eng. 
land right away.” 

“Tl bet it was because King George cabled 
them that he wanted them for the week-end 
—what do you bet?” laughed Harry. 

“I wouldn't be surprised,’ 1 answered, 
“But what bothers me is that it moves up the 
day of reckoning about the car. Are you com- 
ing home from the station with me, that day, 
to persuade Father to meet the remaining five 
hundred and thirty dollar payment on the 
Chariot? I can’t guess what he’s going to do 
about it. Not even Mother knows. He hasn't 
mentioned it.” 

“I'll be there,” Harry assured me. 

All the crowd was at the station, Monday 
afternoon, to see Bill off, and from the ob- 
servation car he sort of took a bow as the 
train moved out. He really had the air of a 
visiting celebrity, and I suppose we appeared 
to him like gaping villagers. Right then | 
made a resolution. Never again will I try to 
make an impression. If a boy can’t take me 
and my family and my friends, including Old 
Tom, just as we are, he will have to go else- 
where. 

When Harry and I got home, Father was in 
the front yard, watching the sky. In the east, 
there was a thunder cloud rising. We could 
hear the thunder beginning to mutter. 

“Looks like rain, Mr. Downing,” said 
Harry, joining Father. 

“I think not,” sighed Father. “It's going 
round us again. A rain to-night would be 
worth a thousand dollars to me.” He looked 
so tired and discoutaged that a guilty pang 
went through me. I decided that, if he said 
no, I'd give up my Sweet Chariot without a 
word. 

“Bad luck to watch the sky in a drought,” 
remarked Harry. “Let's go play cribbage.” 

We all went into the living room. I tried 
in vain to bring up the matter of the car, but 
the words wouldn't come. So I got out my 
knitting, and Father and Harry played cards. 
Ir got so dark we had to turn on the lights, 
and the thunder rolled louder and nearer, all 
the time. Suddenly, big drops of rain hit the 
roof like buckshot. 

Father got up and went to the window. 
“Better put your car in the garage, Sister,’ he 
said over his shoulder, “if you don’t want it 
to get wet.” 
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Scouts are beginning to think of bedtime, a 
coolie appears on the edge of our circle, 
beckoning to Pin Pin, Mei to mount her 
bicycle and ride home. 

We always hate to see Pin Pin Mei go 
as much as she hates to leave us, but we like 
to hear her pleasant little call, “Ming sen 
chien!’ (“See you to-morrow!"’) as she 
rides off in the dusk, escorted by the coolie. 

Long after the Scouts are in the land of 
dreams, the Rangers sit around the dying 
embers of the campfire,” discussing plans for 
a trip to the Summer Palace the next day. 
Peace settles upon us as we realize all of our 
charges are tucked in for the night under 
their mosquito bars. 

Suddenly, cruelly, this peace is broken by 
two shots ringing out in the night air close 
at hand, or on the main road running along 
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the high garden wall. What's that? What 
can it be? Are any of the Scouts awake? 
No, thanks to their strenuous day, they are 
all fast asleep. 

What can we do? Nothing, but just 
sit where we are, listening and watching in 
the moonlight, straining our eyes and ears to 
catch every sight and sound within the 
garden. The campfire is in the very center 
of the camp site. Here we can see each Girl 
Scout in her bunk; here we can watch all 
four pathways. 

We won't deny it, we are frightened—for, 
just the day before, one of the best-known 
members of the Peiping foreign community 
was killed by bandits in the Western Hills, 
not many miles distant from our camp. 

But the stillness is broken only by an oc- 
casional call of the hoopoe bird. His friend- 
ly daytime note has acquired a mysterious 
quality; it is attuned to our whisperings in 
the firelight. Then a fish jumps in the 
water, creating a splash which seems a great 
noise in such deep stillness. Our hearts 
seem to stop and quiver, before they re- 
sume normal beating. 

Nothing happens! After our long vigil 
we creep off to our tents without our lan- 
terns. This precaution is especially neces- 
sary for those who sleep on the knoll of the 
little hill across the stream—where we watch 
the sunsets, you know—as their tent is 
plainly visible from the main road. 

Rather timorously we pull the covers of 
our bedding roll close up around us. We 
try to assure ourselves that “All is well, God 
is nigh,” and that we shall sleep peacefully 
until the morning. 

We do. When we awake, the hoopoe 
bird is still calling, but the moon has given 
place to the sun, and all the eeriness of the 
night is dispelled. 

Another day is started, and what a day! 
We hurry through the routine morning 
kapers, so that we may be off to the Sum- 
mer Palace for the rest of the day, to wander 
and play about in that lovely old estate, to 
our hearts’ content. Tsai chien! Tsai chien! 
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he tracked in mud. She felt quite injured.” 
Old Scotch Nancy, Aunt Marcia’s faithful 
cleaning woman, came in for a few hours 
every morning. ‘And I spent a long time 
myself, Meg, brushing the hairs out of your 
new blue suit. You ought to have taken it 
off when you came home from school yes- 
terday.” 

Meg hung her head. “I’m sorry, Aunt Mar- 
cia.” Then she looked up with a grin. “We 
might get brown-and-white rugs and clothes 
to match Duke,” she ventured. 

But Aunt Marcia was not to be calmed so 
easily, “And that’s not the worst. I put him 
in the back yard, and Mr. Ferris called up the 
dumbwaiter and said the dog wouldn't let him 
go into the cellar.” Mr. Ferris was the jani- 
tor. “I went downstairs at once and talked 
to Duke—I will say he’s the most intelligent 
animal I ever saw. He understands every- 
thing you say. So, after that, he let Mr. Ferris 
go on with his work.” 

As she spoke, the gate slammed below, and 
was answered by a roar from the back yard. 
“Bow! Wow! Wow! Wow! Bow! Wow!” 

Aunt Marcia threw up the kitchen win- 
dow. A garbage (Continued on page 42) 
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and Her Sponsors Offer 
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MUSICAL PLAYS 
for GRADUATION 
EXERCISES! 


TrREENE WICKER 
Kellogg’s Singing Lady 












THE SINGING LADY, famous for her radio broadcasts, has compiled 
a library of musical plays for young people. Now her sponsors, the 
Kellogg Company, are making these plays available to schools, clubs, 
and young people’s organizations. This offer is especially timely now, 


since the plays afford excellent material for graduation exercises. 


THE PLAYS, both adaptations of favorite classics and original crea- 
tions, have been simplified in music and words—yet their beauty 
as drama, and their musical integrity, have been preserved. Each 
has been planned for one half-hour. Many of the world’s most 
famous arias have been arranged to be sung and played by young 
people of all age groups. From start to finish, it will be your own 


production! 


ASK YOUR TEACHER, club leader or Scout Captain about producing 
one of the plays listed below. No advertising or profit in connection 
with this offer is desired by the Kellogg Company. The cost to you 
simply covers actual handling—the complete manuscript and piano 
scores for one half-hour play, with scenery and costume suggestions, 
for ten cents and two package-tops of any Kellogg Cereal. A coupon 


is attached for your convenience. 





PLEASE MAIL THIS COUPON AT YOUR EARLIEST CONVENIENCE 


A part of the Singing Lady radio program, based upon these plays, will be broadcast every Friday 
from 6:15 to 5:45 (E.S.T.) over the N.B.C. Blue Network. Hear them given exactly as in the classroom, 
with a children’s chorus and famous stage characters. Following is a list of plays which will be 
available for distribution immediately after being broadcast: 


ADAPTED CLASSICS ORIGINAL PLAYS 

C CINDERELLA (Massenet) DC THe Moon Maipen 0 Steerinc Beauty 

OC THe MEIsTERSINGER (Wagner) O Rapunzer CO GOLDILOCKS AND THE 
C Masic Fiute (Mozart) CD Swow WHITE AND THE Turee Bears 

0 Wiittam Tet (Rossini) Seven Dwarrs C ALice In WONDERLAND 


OC Fiwetio (Beethoven) 


Check the plays you wish to receive, with the number of sets of each (if more than one), and send 
10c and two Kellogg’s Corn Flakes or any other Kellogg Cereal package-tops for each set. Sets include 
complete script, simple score for one piano, and suggestions for costumes and scenery. . . - Address 
THe SINGING Lavy, Dept. AG-5, BarrLe CREEK, MICHIGAN. 
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City State. 
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THE HOUSE BY THE ROAD 


“But the thing I can't figure out,” the Cap- 
tain went on, “is why Mamzelle let herself 
get separated from that bag? The general 
layout is clear, of course: she takes advantage 
of the chauffeur leaving and the new one 
coming, and tips off Big Henry (we'll say) 
to come up and take his place. He sees to it 
that the telephone wire is cut. He and his 
accomplice come too soon, or something, and 
have to get your man out of the way—Burns 
says he never knew what hit him. 

“Then Mamzelle’s to go out with the boy 
and get herself carried off, in regular style; 
her pals skip with the pearls, leaving the two 
of them to be found—and all she has to do 
explain that they covered her with a 
gun and made her get the pearls.” 

“One minute, if you don’t mind,” the pro- 
fessor interrupted. “May I ask a question, 
right here?” 

“Fire away, sir,” said McBride promptly. 

“How would you account for Mademoi- 
selle’s having put the imitation string on Miss 
Hartless?” 

The captain shook his head. ‘Ah—how?" 
he repeated. ‘You've hit the weak spot, sir 

-there has to be one, you know.” 

He glanced at his wrist watch. “I'll be 
pushing off now,” he said. ‘The officer I've 
sent to stop the night will be here any minute. 
Young Brathwayte will be here, too, 1 sup- 
pose?” 

‘Why, I don’t know,” Aunt Ida returned 
doubtfully. “ ’Gustus did intend to leave to- 
night. Of course, if he’s needed tomorrow—” 

But except for explaining everything all 
over again to Mr. Hartless and Mrs. Christy 
when they arrived, horrified and grateful, the 
next morning, 'Gustus was not needed, it ap- 
peared. Nor was anybody else, just at the 
moment. At the earnest request of the police, 
the matter was kept as quiet as possible. 

Mr. Hartless added special night-and-day 
watchmen to guard house and grounds, and 
Aunt Ida, with Christina’s tearful consent, 
picked out a pleasant-faced young English girl 
to keep an eye on Bubbles, and took him more 
closely under her own wing than she had been 
able to do, before. 

No one had anything but enthusiastic praise 
of Imp for her self-control, courage, and 
cleverness throughout the whole affair. Neither 
Aunt Ida nor Christina even so much as hinted 
at the unfortunate results of her choice of the 
French girl as a companion for the little boy 
for whose safety they were so grateful. But 
the Imp herself thought of it. And all the 
because of their generosity. Her 
patronage of Mammo had turned into humili- 
ated anger, and she kept herself informed, 
through Captain McBride, of the successive 
failures of the police to uncover any clues to 
the French girl's whereabouts. 

The strange and exciting incident had done 
one thing: it had drawn Irene and Christy 
more closely together than they had been since 
the latter’s marriage. Ever since the moment 
when she had burst into tears and thrown her 
arms around Irene’s neck in gratitude for her 
care of Bubbles, Christy had been racking her 
brain to discover some present to give the girl, 
to show her feeling. But it was not easy 
to find a gift which Irene would really 
enjoy. She had a car—and she did not care 
for jewelry. Nevertheless, Christina was de- 
termined to find out and gratify the desire of 
her step-daughter’s heart, for she was con- 
vinced that, without Imp’s protection, some- 


Is tO 


more, 


thing would have happened to Bubbles. In 
vain Imp argued with her that this was plain- 
ly not so; that at no time had the jewel thieves 
shown the slightest interest in the child. But 
it was impossible to convince Christina of 
this, and she was pathetically grateful to Irene 
for her care of the boy. 

After the excitement had cooled down, Imp 
persuaded Bunny Bliss, who was visiting at 
Hartslea, to drive out with her for another 
look at the place where she and the child had 
been detained. Oddly attracted by the empty, 
waiting air of the old farmhouse, she had 
strolled, with Bunny, up the overgrown path, 
peered into the windows, studied the vacant 
rooms with curiosity, sighed with pleasure at 
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the beautiful, wide view of the hills from the 
back; and, from time to time, she had returned 
alone, or with Bunny, to muse and dream 
there. Aunt Ida would have been doubly 
amazed at the grown-up child who was puz- 
zling her so, if she could have seen her sitting 
on the weather-stained porch of the deserted 
farmhouse, her chin resting on her clasped 
hands, her eyes looking speculatively off at 
the distant landscape. 

A lovely, lingering Indian summer had 
warmed the air and made out-of-doors invit- 
ing, and more than once Imp and Bunny had 
actually made tea on the famous canned-heat 
outfit at the deserted house, and eaten muffins 
and jam on the porch. 

“You could really make a peach of a little 
place out of this, if you wanted to,” she said 
to Bunny one day. “It hardly leaks at all, do 
you notice? And that long room gets all the 
sun. It would look sweet with rag rugs and 
early American furniture—the fireplace is ter- 
ribly good-looking.” 

“You could,” Bunny agreed critically, “but 
why would you want to? You've got the 
whole of Hartslea, haven’t you? And a swim- 
ming pool and tennis courts and everything.” 

“Hartslea’s not mine,” Irene answered. 
“And it’s all done, anyway. The fun is doing 
what you like with a place of your own.” 

Bunny shook his head, puzzled. Later, 
when he happened to be sitting alone with 
Christina, waiting for Imp to give him a game 
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of tennis, he remembered this conversation. 

“Tell me, Bunny, isn’t there anything Imp 
really wants?” Christina had begged eagerly. 
“Something she wouldn't naturally get, you 
know—a real treat! I don’t know what to 
give her.” 

“The only thing I know, Mrs. Christy,” he 
said, “is that house by the road! 
tO Own it.” 

“That? Oh, no! Impossible! Especially 
when she has such a horrid association with 
it.” 

“All right, but that’s what the kid wants. 
Believe it or not.” 

He soon forgot, but Christy did not. She 
was young enough herself to know what it 
means to want something very hard and not 
see the faintest chance of getting it. Jerry 
Hartless’s opposition would be ‘‘a hard nut 
to crack,” as Aunt Ida put it, but his wife set 
herself to meet it, and with her usual winning 
persistence finally forced him to admit that, 
after all, what a person wanted most was the 
thing to give that person, if you were really 
eager to make her happy. 

“It can’t be worth much, you know,” she 
told him wistfully. “And I do long to give 
her something she really wants. We all of 
us—you and I and Bubbles—owe so much to 
Imp, Jerry.” 

“It's worth practically nothing! 
wants it! I never heard of such idiocy!” he 
stormed. “That old ramshackle birds’ nest 
—what do we want of any more property? 
Why, it would cost more to get it into shape 
than it’s worth!” 

“It won't be ‘our’ property—it will be 
Imp’s,”’ Christina said. ‘And she won’t want 
you to get it into shape, Jerry, I'm sure. She 
wants something all her own, and no med- 
dling. You don't forbid me to do it, do you?” 

“Certainly not,” he answered stiffly. Then, 
“I see how you feel, Tina,” he added, more 
kindly, “and, of course, you can’t help her 
crazy ideas.” 

So it was that Imp found by her place at 
luncheon one day, the neat, olive-green tn 
case which held the deed of the “Abijah 
Medloss farmhouse and lot,” now the proper- 
ty of “Irene Mary Perlee Hartless, her heirs 
and assigns forever.” 

One look at her incredulous, enraptured 
face showed them all how well Christina had 
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chosen. 
“Mine? Mine, really? Oh, Christy!” she 
breathed. “Oh, Dad! Think of it!” 


She fell upon Christy with one of her rare 
kisses, the first since the wedding, and Mr. 
Hartless, amazed and nearly convinced, came 
in for his share. 


The days which followed were the happiest 
in Irene’s life thus far, for she was exercising 
her strong executive ability. in planning the 
renovation of her house, and in carrying out 
her plans, with no one to say her nay. 

There was, of course, no furnace in the 
farmhouse, but the fine old fireplace of the 
living room, a rusty “base burner” in the 
dining room, and a shining, up-to-date oil 
range for the kitchen kept everything snug 
for the delighted new owner. This latter was 
the “house-warming” gift from Bunny—his 
uncle in Pittsburgh was a manufacturer of oil 
stoves—and was gratefully received, as was 
the load of fire wood, the only present Imp 
would accept from her father. -Aunt Ida 
contributed a roomy old sofa, four comfort- 
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able lounging chairs, and a stout gate-legged 
table, long stored by her in the Hartslea attic; 
and Henderson Hartless appeared one still, 
sunny afternoon with rolls and rolls of soft- 
toned rag carpeting and a box of quaint old 
prints and engravings from his home in the 
country. 

He had seen nothing of the house but the 
cheerless kitchen where Irene and Bubbles 
had been detained, and he could hardly be- 
lieve the changes which had taken place since 
his only visit. He was entirely in sympathy 
with a firm determination to which Irene had 
come—to spend nothing on the house that 
she couldn't afford, herself, or earn the money 
for. 

For the Imp was on her mettle now, -and 
the person who had put her there was ’Gustus. 
That young gentleman had been scornful of 
the project from the beginning, and had told 
her plainly that her idea of “independence” 
was a childish one. 

“It's nothing but another play house,” he 
said, “where other people will do the work 
and your father will pay the bills. I can see 
why you'd want it, of course—Joan and I have 
always meant to have a little place like this, 
some day, but we’d have to work for it! It 
would be a dollar here, and a dollar there, ‘as 
we could manage it, and we'd have to do it 
on brains, the way most people do, But, with 
you, it's just a joke.” 

“Oh, indeed! I’m supposed to have no 
brains, then?” 

“Not at all,” he answered composedly. 
"You have a lot of brains, Imp, but you don’t 
have to use them, you see. So you'll never 
know whether or not you could support your- 
self by them.” 

“I could, as well as anybody else,” she 
cried hotly. 

“That's what lots of girls think, and fel- 
lows like Bunny are apt to back them up, 
I've noticed.” 

Bunny, hearing of this, smiled good-natured- 
ly. ‘"Gustus is studying economics,” he said. 
“They all get that way, junior year. I'll bet 
we could do it, Imp, if we put our backs into 
it. Come on, I'll help you clean it up!” 

And put their backs into it they did. No- 
body who had known Bunny in white flannels 
and with a tennis racket would have recog- 
nized him in the chauffeur’s overalls with a 
mop; and only ’Gustus would have recog- 
nized Imp in paint-stained riding breeches 
and an old sweater splashed with whitewash. 
The floors were well laid and solid, the doors 
and windows hung true, and the shingles, 
weathered to a soft, silvery gray, were all 
that could be wished; but the inside paint was 
dark and dirty, and the torn, soiled wall 
paper presented a problem which only money 
could solve. 

Not that it would cost much: Aunt Ida, 
who had been sympathetic from the first, had 
done a little ‘nosing ‘round,’ as she called 
it, in the village, and had found some rolls of 
surprisingly pretty discarded wall paper, for 
ten cents a roll, piled in a bargain basement 
of the general store. Paint could be bought 
cheaply from one of the great mail-order 
houses, but labor was another thing, and 
they all doubted their skill at this unaccus- 
tomed job. Irene, after much thought, sud- 
denly packed up a set of fine golf clubs 
which she had won in a tournament, and a 
tennis racket, the prize for mixed doubles, 
and triumphantly sold them to the highest 
bidder at the country club. 

“There! Nobody can say I didn’t earn 
those!” she said with a sigh of relief, and 
bought paint, brushes, and wall paper with 
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keen satisfaction. “And there’s plenty for 
all those broken window panes—but how'll 
we ever get them in? I'll just have to use 
my allowance, that’s all.” 

“Well, it’s yours, isn’t it?” remarked Bunny, 
logically. 

“Ye—es, but—oh, dear, I did want to show 
him! Just because ‘Gustus can tutor and be a 
counselor at a boys’ camp and correct exam- 
ination papers, he feels so everlasting su- 
perior!” 

“He certainly does that,” Bunny agreed. 
“But, of course, he /s superior—you can't 
deny it.” 

Imp sighed. ‘You're pretty decent, Bun- 
ny,” she said, and stared thoughtfully at the 
unattractive walls. “Do you suppose we 
ought to pull all that old stuff off, first? Or 
just slap the paper on, over the other?” 





At that moment came a knock at the door, 
which, when opened, disclosed a_ broad- | 
shouldered, weather-beaten man, standing on 
the doorstone. 

“Hello! Anybody home?” he inquired in 
a friendly voice. “Excuse me, miss, but I was 
looking for the party that’s just bought, out 
here. Your ma, maybe?” 

‘‘I—the house is mine,” Imp said. 
do you want?” 

“Yourn? Well, well! This your brother?” 

“No. Just a friend.” 

“Oh, I see. Well, I didn’t cal’late to do | 
business with a young lady, exactly, but | 
since the house is yourn, here’s the idee. 
Was you goin’ to use the stun in that old 
dairy house down yonder?” 


“What 


“The stun?” 

Imp stared at Bunny, who shook his head 
vaguely. 

“Stun, yes. It’s built o’ stun, ain’t it?” 


“Oh, that little old stone barn, you mean.”’ 

The dilapidated outhouse at the corner of 
her property had been the only eyesore on 
the place, and Imp and Bunny had decided to 
dynamite it, some day. 

“Yep. Only it ain’t a barn. There's a 
brook down there, and they kep’ cows. Now, 
my son and me, we figure we could use that 
stun, and we'd take it down and haul it off 
for you. We come over from Medloss Cor- 
ners to see what price you put on it. We 
figured mebbe we could make a deal and take 
it out in days’ work, supposin’ you was agree- 
able. Mebbe you plan to fix up a little, or 
make a garden, or somethin’ ?” 

“Oh, I see.’’ Irene smiled. “I hadn't 
thought of a garden—yet,” she admitted. 
“I'm afraid the only thing we really need just 
at present is some painting and papering, 
Mr.—” 

‘“Medloss,” he said, “Wilbur Medloss. My 
gran'father was cousin to old Bijah Medloss 
that built this house. And if it’s a paint 
an’ paper job, my son'll be glad to help you 
out. He’s first class at it and carpenterin’, too. 
What do you valyer the stun at?” 

“I don’t know a bit what it’s worth, Mr. 
Medloss,” said Imp promptly. “But how 
much painting and papering will your son do 
for it?” 

The man laughed and stepped to the door. 
“Willy!” he shouted. “Hey, Willy! Come 
on up and do some figurin’, will ye?” 

Willy, a tall, rangy fellow in denim over- 
alls, came up the path, drew a rule from his 
pocket, retrieved a stub of pencil from be- 
hind his ear, and walked, muttering to him- 
self, from room to room. Imp and Bunny 
followed him like eager puppies. 

“You got the paint?” he shot at them. 
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IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


BIGGER, BETTER BOYS AND GIRLS 


A few years ago, surveys made in colleges 
and universities brought out the interesting 
fact that boys and girls were taller and heavier, 
on an average, than their parents and grand- 
parents had been at the same age. More re- 
cent surveys have proved that young students 
have been keeping up the good work of grow- 
ing bigger. 

For instance, Dr. Laurence B. Chenoweth, 
Professor of Hygiene at the University of 
Cincinnati, concluded just such a study at the 





university not long ago. He examined young 
men and women of the 1936 freshman class. 
The men averaged 1.98 inches taller and 11.06 
pounds heavier than the first year male students 
of 1916. The women averaged 1.38 inches 
more in height, and 2.61 pounds more in 
weight, than the women who were freshmen 
in 1916. 

Dr. Chenoweth won't risk any guess as to 
just how long this sort of thing is going to 
keep up. “There must be a limit,” he'll tell 
you, “or we'll be a race of giants in a few 
hundred years!” 

Just why are Americans bigger? Dr. Chen- 
oweth points out that people can now buy a 
variety of fresh fruits and vegetables all year 
round. They've learned to eat the green, leafy 
vegetables whose vitamins stimulate growth. 
The old days when the average diet was, too 
often, just bread, meat, and potatoes—and not 
so very much else—are gone. 

In general, nutrition experts lay great stress 
on the importance of milk as a body-builder ; 
children, they tell us, should be allowed a 
quart a day. This isn’t merely a theory—ac- 
tual experiments have proved them right. 

How proud every cow should feel! 





WILL MOTHER EARTH LOSE HER JOB? 


Can flowers and vegetables be grown profit- 
ably without soil? It seems a strange question. 

Plant life needs certain “nutrient’’ chemicals 
which it finds in the earth. If small quantities 
of these chemicals are dissolved in water, 
growing things with their roots in that water 
can get nourishment. The idea is not new. 





By Latrobe Carroll 


Experiments aimed in that direction were 
tried first about the middle of the last cen- 
tury. Dr. W. F. Gericke of the University of 
California is one of the modern scientists who 
started work along that line. 

But Dr. Gericke’s thoughts took a new turn. 
He wondered if it wouldn't be possible to 
grow such ‘chemical’ flowers and vegetables 
on a scale that might warrant competition with 
regular farmers. He believed you could raise 
a bigger crop above a square yard of chemical- 
ly treated water than on a square yard of soil. 

Since then he has tested his theories, with 
mixed results. Grains thrive no better in doc- 
tored water than in soil. But he's had a sur- 
prising success with tomatoes. His method 
has so impressed certain California flower and 
vegetable growers that some of them have 
actually turned from dirt farming to water 
farming! 


BIRDS GIVE FLYING LESSONS 


Airplane builders, whose earliest designs 
were inspired by birds, admit they can still 
learn a lot from their original models. Some 
of them, therefore, recently have been making 
a renewed study of bird flight. For one thing, 
they want to find out which birds fly fastest. 
They've hit on several methods of doing this. 
The simplest of these is to fly an airplane 
abreast of the bird that’s being timed, and let 
the speedometer tell the story. 

Thousands of speed tests have resulted in a 
surprising difference in estimates. Neverthe- 
less, most authorities agree that the fastest of 
all birds is the swift, that lightning-like insect 
catcher. It’s credited with a speed range of 
from seventy to two hundred miles an hour. 
The canvas-back duck comes second. It can 
fly some seventy-two miles in sixty minutes. 





Of course, the next step is to find out just 
what design of body and wing leads to such 
speeds. Here, progress is slow. But it’s been 
noted that the birds with the greatest wing 
areas, relative to their size, aren’t the fastest 
flyers. The shape and action of the wings 
and body is most important. 

Airplanes can move far faster than any liv- 
ing thing. But when it come to free, flexible 
flight, birds are still “tops.” 
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A WOMAN SUCCESS COULDN'T DAZZLE 


In a modest, five-room apartment in Atlanta, 
Georgia, lives a young woman in a state of 
perpetual surprise. She just can’t get over 
being the writer of the fastest-selling novel in 
the history of American publishing. Her name 
is Margaret Mitchell and her book is, of 
course, Gone With the Wind. 

If, during an author's lifetime, five thou- 
sand copies of his first novel are sold, the book 
is considered to have done well. But Gone 
With the Wind—a first novel—has sold well 
over one million copies! No wonder "Peggy" 
Mitchell has been startled, amazed. She had 
not, it appears, expected her book to sell more 
than about three thousand copies. 

Since her surprising best-seller came out in 
June, 1936, she has been something of a mys- 
tery to many. But people who've gone to 








Atlanta to see her have found her anything 
but mysterious. Gracious, informal, blessed 
with a bubbling sense of humor and a rare 
gift for both talking and listening, she’s one 
of the most approachable people on earth. 
Those looking at her for the first time are 
often startled by her small size, for she stands 
only four feet, eleven inches, in low-heeled 
shoes. Her features are regular; she has blue, 
bright eyes and darkeauburn hair. But when 
she starts to speak, listeners are apt to forget 
everything but her words, for they reveal a 
pungent, forceful personality. 

Her cool common sense is what hits most 
people hardest. And her husband, we're told, 
shares her power to think things through. 
(His name is John R. Marsh, and he’s ad- 
vertising manager of a large power company.) 
So it’s atural that, instead of “putting on a 
strut,” when sudden fortune came, they've 
kept on living just as they'd always done. 

Margaret Mitchell started work on_ her 
book after a badly sprained ankle had chained 
her to her home. She labored at it for three 
years, then put it aside. Months later she 
picked it up again, working at it intermit- 
tently for another two years. She wrote it, 
she says, to amuse herself, with little thought 
of publication. The finished chapters, in their 
manila envelopes, were bundled into a closet 
and forgotten until, three years later, a pub- 
lisher heard about the manuscript, coaxed it 
out of hiding, and started it toward fame. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35 





You got the putty? Glass? Turpentine?” 

“Yes, yes! How much will it be?” 

The two men conferred. At last Mr. Med- 
loss addressed them decisively. “Well, Miss 
Hartless,”’ he said, “it’s plain to see you're 
honest, and I guess we are, too. You don't 
put on any airs, and I'm not out to cheat 
no women, nor Willy, neither. We'll paper 
these two rooms and the four upstairs, in- 
cludin’ trim, one coat, an’ paint the kitchen. 
Also put in panes where needed, you provid- 
in’ all materials. An’ if there’s no more than 
them pickets off the porch, and what's loose 
on the roof, and the cellar stairs, we'll throw 
them in, too. If you'll throw in that drain- 
pipin’ in the dairy and them flagstones, we'll 
paint-up the chimney. The ceilin’s to be 
kalsomined. How's that?” 

“Perfectly fine,” Imp replied. 
you begin?” 

“Monday mornin’,” said Willy. “But I 
don’t say I'll do all them winder blinds— 
that’s a pesky job. Can you an’ him help on 
“em?” 

“Of course we can,” Imp assured him. 
“You take them off, and we'll do them.” 

“Then I'll say good day,” said Mr. Medloss, 
“and let’s hope the weather holds. Come on, 
Willy!” 

Jerry Hartless, when the story of the deal 
was told to him, roared with laughter and 
slapped the Imp on the back. “Didn't know 
she had it in her, did you, Ida?” he said, 
chuckling. “That's the way to do it! Think 
quick and act quick, when things like that 
turn up, was always my motto!” 

Never had Imp gone back to school so un- 
willingly: the week was not so dull as she 
had feared, however, for, during the course 
of it, Captain McBride arrived with a collec- 
tion of photographs from which she was asked 
to pick, if she could, the big Frenchman. 
After a quick glance she identified him 
easily and the captain nodded. 

“It's Big Henry, all right,” he said. 
“Trouble is, he got away on us. I guess 
there's no doubt he skipped for Europe as 
chauffeur with some traveling family. One 
thing: we can watch out for him, if he tries 
to get back—which I don’t guess he'll be 
doing right away. This other guy, the Ameri- 
can—you don’t feel you could help us out 
with him?” 

“His hat was over his eyes, you see, and 
his collar was ‘way up over his ears. If I 
heard his voice, I'm sure I'd know it again, 
though!” 

“It's not a voice you're likely to hear, Miss 
Hartless,"” McBride said. “They don’t want 
you, and your house isn’t the healthiest place 
for them just now! What they would go 
after is that French girl—but where is she?” 

For Mammo had vanished like snow in the 
sun, and ‘a dark-eyed French girl of average 
height and regular features’ was not a very 
incriminating description. 

The new interest of the house kept the Imp 
contented and occupied during her leisure 
hours. Bent on carrying on her triumph over 
‘Gustus, she decided, after some hard think- 
ing, to follow his example and do some tutor- 
ing on her own account. Her French and 
history were good, and years at the school had 
taught her the sort of test questions her 
teachers were likely to ask. Why shouldn't 
she use her knowledge, as well as the scholar- 


“When can 
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ship girls who were always ready to help out 
the lazy or backward? 

But when Imp, full of her plan, applied | 
for a place on the tutoring list—ready for the 
Head's amused surprise, but convinced of her | 
own good and worthy reasons—she met with | 
an unexpected setback. 

“I see your point, Imp,” Miss Read began, 
“and, as far as that goes, it would be a good 
thing for you, I think. And there’s no doubt 
you could take on two or three lower- 
middlers—but do you think it’s quite fair, my 
dear?” 

“Fair? How do you mean, Miss Read?” 

“Well, you see, both the day girls who are 
posted for history tutoring need the money. 
Those scholarships are small. And Janie 
Mitchell wants another French assignment— 
there aren't many, you know. Any of the 
lower-mids would rather have you than a 
day girl, but—I’m wondering, Imp, if 1} 
ought to let you?” 

“Oh, I see.” Imp’s tone was reserved. “I | 





didn’t think, that’s all, Miss Read. I only 
wanted—” 
“I know. And I respect you for it, my 


dear. I'd have liked to see you try it.” 

Imp walked away, her head high and her 
eyes smarting. But she had controlled her- 
self, and she was glad of it. 

Persistence and ingenuity, though baffled, 
never give up the fight, and the Imp gave her 
few unoccupied moments, from that time on, 
to the search for ways in which a rich girl 
can earn money without taking it from emptier 
pockets than her own. 

All worries were forgotten, however, in 
the thrill of the fresh, homelike rooms that 
greeted her when she returned to her new 
possession. Janie, her mother, and her sister 
had conspired with Aunt Ida, and presented 
holland window shades; and young Kit 
Chalmers, whose home was being re-curtained, | 
had persuaded her scandalized aunt to allow 
her to send the old, well-washed window 
petticoats, in a bundle, to the farmhouse. 
The prim cottage wall paper was a great suc- 
cess, and Bunny had worked like a beaver on 
blinds and floors. Not much resemblance 
now, thought Imp, to the tumble-down old | 
house where she and Bubbles had had their 
exciting and dangerous experience! 

Christina could not be denied her house- 
warming gift, which turned out to be a full 
set of kitchen equipment and an unbelievably 
cheap set of cottage china in red, black, and 
white, which filled so many barrels that even 
the Imp gasped and laughed when Bubbles 
inquired innocently, ‘Is this going to be a 
hotel, Impy? Who's going to eat here?’ 

“My friends—if they're good,” she an- 
swered meaningly. 

The clean, empty bedrooms were a prob- 
lem. Irene had counted on earning tutoring 
money to supply beds and bureaus from local 
auctions, where such things could be “picked 
up for a song,’ " everybody assured her; but | 
now they must remain empty until she could | 
save enough to buy them from her allowance. 

A supper party on Saturday was to have | 
been the official house-warming, but it col- 
lapsed under a series of disappointments. | 
Bunny, whose leisure was apparently endless, 
was abruptly shaken out of it by the only 
relative who seriously alarmed him, a guardian | 
uncle from Pittsburgh, whose sharp com- | 
mand to come to see him immediately, on 
business, could not be questioned or dis- | 
obeyed; Mr. Hartless flew to California, 
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GLORIES OF 
NATURE 


Live the life 
of an Indian 
Princess . . . explore the wonders of wide, 
wild streams .. . learn all the lore of the 
lakes. An Old Town is easy to own and to 
paddle. It jumps at the dip of the blade. 
It’s a real Indian model—brought up to date. 
Strengthened and balanced for safety. 


It doesn’t cost much to own a canoe. It 
lasts for years of pleasure. Write for a free 
catalog that shows paddling, sailing and 
square-stern types. Also many outboard 
boats, including big, fast all-wood models 
for the family. Rowboats and dinghies. 
Write today! Old Town Canoe Company, 
$25 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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temporary or permanent 
mounting of large photos 


Tt drawings, charts, proofs, 
SENIOR e ete. Same as Regular 
style corners except in 
REGULAR size. In black, white, 


gray, green, red, sepia 
and ivory, 40 to the pkg.; gold and silver, 24 to the pkg 
Other popular styles. Regular and Junior, in same colors as 
above, 100 to the pkg.; gold and silver, 60 to the pkg 
Transparent styles, 80 to the pkg. Any style 10c pkg. at 
dealers’ and 5 & 10c stores in U. 8. If you cannot find 
them, send us 10c (Canada lic) for pkg. and samples 


ACE ART CO. 


24 Gould St. Reading, Mass. 
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taking Christina with him; and Aunt Ida 
decided upon one of her rare visits to New 
York, taking Bubbles. 

It was understood that the Imp was to stay 
over the week-end at the school, and up to 
the last moment she had intended to do so, 
but the desire to feast her eyes on her precious 
house grew too strong to resist. Before she 
knew it, she was telephoning to Hartslea for 
the chauffeur to come and get her. Lost in 
plans and dreams, she hardly noticed when the 
city trafic changed to suburban highways and 
again to the more open country; and, ten 
minutes after arriving at Hartslea, she was 
at the wheel of her own little car and on the 
well-known road to the old house. 

It was the first of November, but the clear, 
warm breeze was pleasant on her cheeks; only 
the bare trees and the yellowed grass spoke 
of autumn, and the smell of apples and bon- 
fires was in the air. A smallish, clumsy van 
stacked with furniture stood in front of the 
old house, but Irene was not particuiarly 
surprised at this: a fine well, with sweet, pure 
water, was one of the attractions of the place, 
and Mr. Medloss had warned her that motor- 
ists were accustomed to use it. 


What interested her far more than the 
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van was the spiral of smoke rising from the 
chimney. She stared at it, perplexed. Then 
a happy idea struck her. 

“Bunny! He came back, after all!” she 
thought joyfully. “Now we can put that last 
coat on the bath tub!” 

For the farmhouse, though unconnected 
with the village water system, was the proud 
possessor of an old-fashioned bathroom, sup- 
plied with water from a tank in the attic 
which was pumped up from the well by a 
wheezy but perfectly practical machine in the 
cellar. Willy Medloss had accomplished 
miracles with white enamel paint, and the long 
tin tub, now snowy and shining, was Bunny's 
proudest achievement. 

Irene had never noticed that the simple 
electric fixtures, which had blossomed all over 
the house after the night when she and Bub- 
bles had warmed themselves at the old oil 
lamp, were new. She supposed they had al- 
ways been there, and had no idea her father 
had had the electric current brought on from 
the large dairy farm beyond her property. 

Hurrying up the path, she tried the front 
door, but, to her surprise, it was locked. She 
ran around the newly-painted veranda, slipped 
into the open kitchen door and paused in 


MOTHERING A ZOO 


When we started to pick up the cubs, we 
heard them really growl. The sound was al- 
most as loud and fully as fierce as their 
father’s most threatening tone. The mother 
became excited, but her keeper stayed near 
the outer door to comfort and quiet her. So 
the babies were weighed and examined and 
named “Lottie’’ and “Simon.” 

It was several weeks before the devoted 
mother left them alone again, but through the 
bars of the inner door the keeper watched 
their growth and development. The little 
bears were twenty days old when the brown, 
soft, baby hair became a real coat over all 
their bodies. They were forty-nine days old 
when their eyes first opened and, at this time, 
we discovered that they had sharp teeth, too. 
They looked like round, brown, little pigs 
more than like bears, and their weak, fat legs 
could not support their heavy bodies. 

Much to our surprise, when we weighed 
them a few days after they had their eyes 
open, Lottie weighed fourteen pounds and 
Simon thirteen. An amazing growth. They did 
not venture out into the big grotto until they 
were three months old, or about the middle 
of April, but for several weeks they had been 
romping around in the two back rooms which 
made up their world, like two kittens or pups. 
The mother, as though tired of her own long 
confinement, came out in the middle of the 
day, urging the babies to follow her. They 
would put their two little heads out and then 
scamper back as though something were 
after them. When they finally did venture 
forth, it nearly scared them to death. They 
moved out slowly a few feet, growling at the 
uneven floor, at the sunshine, and at the drip- 
ping water in their fountain. Day by day, 
urged by the mother, they ventured further 
and further until at last they were scampering 
ahead of her out into the new world of ad- 
venture. 

The mother made them keep regular habits 
of sleeping, feeding, and exercise. When they 
did not romp hard enough she took a hand, 
rolling them around the floor on their backs 
with her big, heavy paws against their fat, 


round stomachs, until she knew they had had 
all the exercise they required. She refused to 
feed them except in one corner of the grotto. 
There she would lead the two fast-growing 
babies, and, sitting straight up with her back 
in the corner she would cuddle both of them 
up to her. The babies, standing erect with their 
paws against her chest, would start purring 
as they had their dinner until they fell asleep 
in this position. Then the mother would slip 
away, leaving two round bundles of brown fur 
curled up in a safe corner while she took her 
bath and much needed exercise. No place else 
in the grotto would “Babe,” the mother, per- 
mit them to nurse or nap. 

Once a day, when they were very small, 
Babe would make them go back into the sleep- 
ing rooms where they had been born, to rest 
and sleep. Her methods of getting them there 
were varied and funny. Some days when they 
had an early lunch she would push them with 
her nose toward the door of the grotto, nudg- 
ing them along none too gently with her nose 
and paws. Sometimes when they were really 
stubborn she would pick up first one and then 
the other, and carry them to the door, drop- 
ping them over the sill. Often when they 
were down near the big moat in front of the 
grotto, she would turn with a loud sniff and 
gallop madly back to the door. The two cubs, 
filled with curiosity or fear, would gallop just 
as madly after her. The mother would stop 
right on the threshold, but the two cubs al- 
ways shot past into the bedroom. No matter 
how she got them back to take their naps, her 
method from then on was always the same; 
she would lie down across the entrance, filling 
the lower half of the door, and go to sleep 
herself, or perhaps pretend to sleep. The two 
cubs, very like human babies when faced with 
the inevitable, would drop down in their bed 
of straw and sleep for hours. 

A whole article might be devoted to the 
amusing adventures of these cubs as they 
learned to swim and dive and grow up and 
take their place in the world. The training 
of these little grizzly bears took place day by 
day and, even now at the end of their first 
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amazement, staring at a dark girl, a little 
older than herself, who was frying eggs and 
bacon at the range, whistling cheerfully 
above the fragrant sizzling. 

At the Imp’s loud gasp, the girl turned, 
startled, and returned her stare. “What is it?” 
she asked. “What do you want?” 

“I don’t want anything,” Irene returned. 
“What are you doing here? Who are you? 
How did you get here?” 

The girl pushed back a lock of her heavy, 
dark hair and laughed shortly. “I don’t know 
what business it is of yours,” she said, “but 
I came in that truck, out there, since you're 
so curious. And what I'm doing is getting my 
dinner. Anything else you want to know?” 

The Imp flushed. Her jaw stiffened. “Yes, 
there is,’ she said. “I'd like to know what 
right you have to come in here and get 
your dinner? Or to come here at all?” 

The girl turned to the stove, flopped the 
eggs over deftly, and then slipped the pan to 
one side, off the flame. 

“I might ask the same of you,” she replied. 
“I’m here because I’m going to live here. 
I've rented this house, and whatever you may 
be, I’m at home!” 

(To be continued.) 
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year, their mother still maintains her control 
over them. There is never any question about 
her authority, for while they have been made 
self-reliant they have been taught to mind. 

Not all of the babies that are born in the 
zoo can be taken care of by the mother. 
Sometimes captive mothers refuse to care for 
their children and, once or twice, we have 
had mothers destroy their young through fear 
for their safety, or because they could not care 
for them due to some physical deficiency. 

Now and then a mother dies, also, or a 
newly-born baby is brought to the zoo by 
some one who hoped to be able to raise it and 
failed. We have raised leopards, lions, moun- 
tain lions, foxes, seals, deer, one little walrus, 
and one camel, by artificial feeding. 

When the young animal is to be raised arti- 
ficially, the first requirement is to know what 
the mother’s milk content is.. Sea mammals, 
such as seal and walrus, have milk very rich in 
oil or butter content, and yet, no matter how 
much fish-oil or other such rich ingredient we 
add to cow or goat milk, the water babies are 
poisoned by it. It was therefore necessary to 
supply a substitute for the milk itself. We did 
much investigation and tedious study on this 
subject while we were rearing a young Pa- 
cific walrus which Mr. Fred Lewis had brought 
to the zoo from the Bering Sea. A mass of 
ground fish mixed with warm salt water, sar- 
dine oil, lime, and some iodine finally solved 
our problem, and Marie, as she was called, 
lost all of her skin eruptions and grew fat— 
and we must admit wrinkled and saucy—untl 
some careless visitor exposed her to flu which 
developed into pneumonia and killed her. 

One of the cutest and prettiest babies we 
have ever had is a little fur seal from the 
Galapagos Islands who lost her mother on the 
way to the zoo. She was fed this same fish 
mixture, but she refused to take her food 
from a bottle, or cup, or any such device. We 
were compelled to put a stomach tube down 
past her windpipe so she would not choke 
and, through this, we forced the fish. The 
little seal objected to the stomach tube at 
first, but as it was introduced through a sort 
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of a wooden bit, or gag, her objections did 
her little good. Soon she accepted this ap- 
paratus as part of life and actually seemed to 
enjoy the food as much as she would under 
normal circumstances. Running out to the 
feeding table, holding up her head and open- 
ing her mouth for the gag, she swallowed the 
soft rubber hose gladly. 

Finally she was old enough to eat her fish 
in the regular manner, but she had become so 
addicted to her gag and tube that we had to 
set up all the apparatus and give her the bit 
in her mouth before she would take the fish. 
It was actually weeks before she would eat fish 
unless she had the rubber tube and all of the 
machinery we had used at least close enough 
for her to see. This baby seal learned to swim 
in the bath tub in our hospital bathroom. She 
was weighed every week and her chart kept 
as accurately as though she were a “quin- 
tuplet.”’ 

This word “‘quintuplet” reminds me of an 
exciting adventure we had on the deer mesa 
when a Panama deer gave birth to four babies, 
and her daughter in the same pen became the 
mother of twins within the same hour. For a 
time the deer keeper was confused and could 
not determine which baby belonged to which 
mother. This was no wonder for the tiny 
spotted things were certainly identical. At 
last the daughter accepted and cared for two, 
leaving four for her mother. 

The mother of the “quads” could not take 
care of so many little ones so we had to feed 
them partially on the bottle. We put different 
colored strings on the legs of each and took 
them, turn about, for the bottle feedings. 
These four spotted babies, and their two cage 
mates belonging to the second mother, were 
perhaps the most admired of all such young- 
sters we have ever had in the zoo. 

Our little camel lost his mother accidentally 
when three weeks old and we raised him on a 
mixture of malted milk, whole milk, and but- 
ter fat, for he refused to accept anything else 
after his mother was killed. Camel milk is 
probably the richest, sweetest milk in the 
world and the little orphan was very fastid- 
ious so we had to try many things. 

We also had a happy experience raising 
two young South American pumas, or moun- 
tain lions, which were so small they traveled 
in a bird cage when they were brought from 
Panama by Mr. and Mrs, E. C. Spencer. 
These two grew to be great lions here in our 
zoo and fully repaid all of the work and worry 
of raising them, by their attachment, not only to 
the Spencers, but to me and my secretary. All 
of us devoted hours to their care and, to this 
day, when they are six years old, they run to 
each of us, purring, and lick our hands as 
eagerly as they did when they were three 
months old. 

Many of the bottle babies have been my 
personal charges and I am sure that some of 
them look upon me as their real mother. 
Many sacrifices have to be made, and no one 
should undertake such a task unless he is will- 
ing to devote much time and patience regu- 
larly to it. This devotion, however, is well 
repaid in the confidence and affection received 
in return. 

Whenever I drive my car past the pen con- 
taining Mickey, the rare Baird’s tapir, I am 
reminded of this fact, for Mickey runs whis- 
tling out of her house, or crawls out of her 
pool to come to the fence and receive a pat 
or two on her long stretchy nose. She arrived 
from South America a thin, sick, unhappy 
baby tapir, just beginning to loose her spots. 
She had traveled on a palatial yacht which 
would have delighted (Continued on page 41) 
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GREAT FUN...Sleep at Night in 
The Official Girl Scout Sleeping Bag 


@ Look for insignia on outer cover. roomy. Waterproofed cover. Tent-top. 
Bag designed to give fullest com- Rolls up in a jiffy. Filled with gen- 
fort and protection. Large and uine Kapok. Easily cleaned and aired. 
Zipper fastener. Price of Bag, $7.95. 





Ask your Girl Scout Dealer for the Official 
Sleeping Bag—It’s Ta-pat-co made. If they 
do not have it, write us. 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 
Dept. 2U-5, Greenfield, Ohio, or 3 State St., N.Y. C. 


D SLEEPING BAGS 


THE NAUTICAL CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 


Forty girls. 7 to 10; 11 to 18. 
24th Season. Tuition $325. 
No “extras”. Address: Lucile 
am, 210 East 68th St., 
ms Se 
















CHEQUESSET 


ON WELLFLEET BAY:+:+++*+++ CAPE Cop. 
Mariners, belay! Set sail for an eight 
weeks’ adventure. Sailing—crew suppers 

on the beach—cruising. Riding—crafts 







—archery — dramatics. “Anchors 
Aweigh” July Ist. oz 3 
\ Bonnie Dune for Boys at , aoe antl 3 affiliated 
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The National ¢€ A Ae Pp A N D R gE ‘= Rate: $15 a Week 
Girl Scout Camp Briarcliff Manor, New York Registration fee: $2 
Open July 2 to August 7, 1937, to Girl Scouts 14-18 years of age. 

To Director of Program, Camp Andree, 14 West 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the Camp Andree folder for 1937. 
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KNITTING YARNS 


FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


New Spring and Summer Yarns 


Lowest prices. Over 600 FREE SAMPLES 
Prompt Mail Service 


CLIVEDEN YARN CO. "piazza at 








SPRUCELAND 
CAMPS 


Granite Lake, Munsonville, N. H. Girls 7-21 yrs. 


Popular riding camp. Near Keene. 12th season. All sports. 
dypsy trips. Comfortable cabins. ** rating by Board of 
Health. $175 season. A few may reduce fee by part time 
duties. Total fee $100 for girls over 16 in Councilor Train- 
ing Course Cone awarded. Give age when writing for 
booklet. Mrs odgdon (former Girl Scout Capt.) 
8! Garfield St., “nenarlaek Mass. Tel. Trowbridge 7688. 











HE sun was going down behind Long’s 
Peak, there in the Rocky Mountains. We 
were sitting high above a small mountain 


pond, quietly watching. Yes! There he 
was, a beaver swimming across the water. 

“I wonder what he is going to do,” I 
whispered—or thought I did. Slap! went 
that tail, in warning, and the beaver dis- 
appeared. 

Next day, we took a trail through the 
woods in search of an old beaver dam. And 
when we had found it, we marveled at the 
engineering feat of its construction, How 
had they known, those amazing little ani- 
mals, just how to build it? 

Memory of our search and our marveling 
came vividly back to me as I read Beaver 
Pioneers by Wendell and Lucie Chapman 
(Scribner's). Mr. and Mrs. Chapman have 
followed many a trail of their own through 
the Rocky Mountains, coming intimately to 
know the animals and the birds there, and 
taking truly remarkable photographs all 
along the way. From their happy adventures 
out-of-doors, they have written this story of 
Notchtail, the Beaver, and her mate, Black- 
face, a true story in the best sense of the 
word, for beavers live as Notchtail lived, 
when small. They meet the dangers, make 
the hair-breadth escapes, work and play, as 
she does in the story. They go away alone 
to make new homes for themselves and, in 
turn, become beaver parents. All through 
their lives, they show the wisdom and the 
skill that enables them to build their. re- 
markable dams, and homes where they may 
survive the severities of winter. This is a 
fascinating story, and the many photographs 
which illustrate it are no less so. 

The Little Wolf, another of Mr. and Mrs. 
Chapman's books (Scribner's) is an equally 
absorbing true story—of a coyote puppy, his 
family, his friends, and his enemies. Yes, 
the coyote is a marauder, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Chapman frankly admit, but he is also an 
interesting animal with a real personality. 
Can the Little Wolf escape his man enemies, 
as well as his enemies of the forest and 
plain? There is suspense and struggle in the 
answer, an out-of-door drama with a real 
climax. The photographs which _ illustrate 
this book, too, are unusual. 

It is not so far, as distances go, from the 
Rocky Mountains to a certain spot in Cali- 
fornia called the Feeding Rock, where an- 
other husband and wife who are interested 
in animals, Dr. and Mrs. Spencer R. Atkin- 
son, are having exciting adventures observ- 
ing wild creatures. The Feeding Rock itself 
is just outside their own home, and there, at 
night, many wild animals come up from the 
nearby cafion for the food that Dr. and Mrs, 
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Atkinson place there for them. Long ago 
these wild creatures became used to the 
electric flood lights which are thrown upon 
the Rock. And inside the house, behind a 
large window, are to be found eager watch- 
ers who have come from all parts of the 
United States. 

It is not surprising that Dr. and Mrs. 
Atkinson have seen many a story enacted out 
there on the Feeding Rock—stories of cour- 
age, of jealousy, of mother love. Dr. At- 
kinson’s camera, too, has been busy. Skinny: 
the Gray Fox by Agnes Akin Atkinson, illus- 
trated with photographs by Dr. Spencer R. 
Atkinson (Viking) is a most enjoyable book. 
Skinny’s sharp, amber-colored eyes, his sensi- 
tive nose and keen ears—not to mention his 
overwhelming curiosity—lead him into many 
exciting situations, and finally to the Man 
House in the woods, which is the name the 
Atkinsons call their home. 

Was there ever a time in history when 
men did not have pet dogs, and, if they 
were able to write, did not turn to the writ- 
ing of dog stories? An unusual dog book, 
The Terhune Omnibus, edited by Max Herz- 
berg (Harper), starts with an account of 
dogs through the ages: of the dogs of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans; of dogs in 
England during King Arthur's ume; in 
Japan and China and many other countries. 
Here, mention of the finest dog 
stories written as the years rolled on—an al- 
luring list for all dog lovers. 

The second part of The Terhune Omnibus 
is Albert Payson Terhune’s autobiography, 
the story of the growing-up and early writ- 
ing days of this interesting author, and how 
he became interested in dogs and started his 
now famous kennels. Next in the book are 
some of his stories. Here, chosen by Mr. 
Herzberg who himself knows many girls and 
boys and just what they most enjoy reading, 
are ten dog stories by Mr. Terhune, with a 
final section of stories about “Birds, Cats— 
and Humans.” There is a splendid list, at 
the end, of other dog books, stories, and 
poems, as well as volumes such as The Dog 
Owners’ Handbook, full of practical help in 
caring for your own pet. You'll enjoy the 
photographs by Margaret Bourke-White, too, 
and the frontispiece by Marguerite Kirmse. 

Reading Mr. Herzberg’s story of dogs 
through the ages, my mind leaped back to an 
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enchanting book, published last autumn and 
called William and His Friends (Viking), 
made for us by Elisabeth Naramore of the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. Writers 
have not been the only creative artists who, 
all through the years, have been inspired by 
their admiration of animals. Eminent paint- 
ers and sculptors, as well, have cared for them, 
making pictures and statues of them. 

This book is called “William” after a 
famous blue faience hippopotamus who is 
four thousand years old. Made in Egypt, 
discovered there in a tomb, he now has a 
home in our own country, a delight to the 
girls and boys who go to the Museum. You 
will not be surprised at his popularity when 
you look at his photograph in the book. 
“Herded together” with him, as Miss Nara- 
more puts it, are other enchanting animals, 
exquisite little figures, and more than one 
that will give you a chuckle: a spirited little 
gazelle, also from Egypt; an American 
donkey, made of glass; bronze ‘Roman 
donkeys; a Dutch china cow—what a gay 
one, she is!; an English pottery cat, quite 
woebegone; and others. I have been prom- 
ising myself a visit to the Museum especially 
to see William and his friends, and I recom- 
mend the idea of an animal hunt to you, 
for your troop, at the museum nearest youl 
home. For William and the rest are only a 
few of the engaging little animals to be 
found among great works of art, and it 
would be fun to take your notebooks and 
see how many pictured or sculptured beasties 
you can find and record in any art collection. 

Artists of our own day are also giving us 
pictures that are a delight. If lions happen 
#to be among your favorite animals, Lion: 
by W. W. Robinson, with illustrations by 
Irene Robinson, will be a genuine pleasure. 
Lions from primitive times to the present, 
from the jungle and the ancient Assyrian 
armies to the modern circus and zoo—all are 
here. Mrs. Robinson's lion portraits are espe- 
cially lovely and forceful. 

Another artist of the present day who is 
fascinated by animals, is Walter J. Wilwerd- 
ing. During his years in Africa, he watched 
jungle animals, sketched them, chuckled over 
their ways. And then he wrote Keema of 
the Monkey People (Macmillan), the story 
of a little blue monkey. As you read this 
story, the jungle is around you. You are up 
in the trees with Keema and his monkey 
tribe, making expeditions for food, fighting 
monkeys’ enemies, watching animal battles 
below, even taking part in some. This is an 
exciting story, for monkeys are the watch- 
men of the jungle and there is little that 
their keen eyes miss. Mr. Wilwerding’s pic- 
tures are dramatic and full of life. 
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Just Out! 


A welcome handbook for recreational leaders 
everywhere, with delightful material for pag- 
eants, fetes and festivals, camp and school 
entertainments of all kinds 


DRAMATIZED 
BALLADS 


With Musical Accompaniments 
By JANET TOBITT (of Girl Scouts, Inc., former 
music director at jus Edith Macy, author of 
“Sing Together’’) 

and ALICE WHITE (of Greenwich Academy and 
Camp Edith Macy) 

This book answers the urgent need of recrea- 
tional groups for play material of a _ high 
standard, requiring brief rehearsal, few properties, 
the most informal of costuming. 


These ballad-plays will be found ideal for 
dramatization by children or adults, presented 
indoors or out. Romantic, amusing, or tragic, 
folk ballads have real dramatic interest, genuine 
human values, plenty of action and many changes 
of mood. They challenge the understanding and 
originality of the actors, yet lend themselves to 
the most simple of interpretation. Folk music, 
easily sung but definitely worth while, accom- 
panies each ballad-play and the many illustra- 
tions are most suggestive for costuming and 
character interpretation. Players and audience 
alike will delight in the humor, the gaiety, the 
tragedy and the romance of these folk plays 
and ballads. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Department A 

300 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send....... copies of DRAMATIZED BAL- 
LADS at $2.00 each, for which I enclose $ 
(postage free) () Send C.O.D. (postage extra) 
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WHO CRACKED THE 
MARCH NUT? 


Gaynor Turner of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, is the winner in the Nutcracker- 
Suite-Caption Contest for March, with the 
title, “Stop! School of Fish!’ Gaynor will 
receive a book as a prize. 

Other good titles are: O’Connell Gives 
a Ticket; A Traffic Cop All at Sea; Clancey 
Takes to a Wider Field; A Policeman’s 
Ambition; My Bobby Plies ver the 
Ocean; A Trafic Cop’s Opinion of His 
Own Importance; Just a Little Man With 
Big Ideas; Policeman Canute (or some 
variation) submitted by six girls; Bossing 
the Ocean; As Told by Munchausen of the 
Trafic Squad; A Pessimist’s Version of an 
Optimist; Captains Courageous; David 
and Goliath (submitted by seven girls); 
Quick, Henry, the Flit! and No Hitch- 
Hikers Allowed. 














THE RULES FOR THE NUTCRACK- 
ER SUITE CAPTION CONTEST 


For the caption that best reveals 
what the picture on page 25 is about, 
a prize of a new book will be awarded. 
Brevity will be a point in favor of any 
caption. Each competitor may send as 
many as she chooses. Please print 
captions and include only your name, 
address, age, and date on the same 
sheet of paper. Address your entries 
to the Caption Contest Editor, c/o 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York City. You do not 
have to be a subscriber to enter this 
contest. Entries must be mailed by 
May twenty-fifth. 
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us, but Mickey had a peculiar habit of sleep- | 
ing in a muddy pool where jaguars could not | 


reach her, or insects sting her. No pool was 


available on the yacht and Mickey was un- | 
I found that she would not | 
eat unless someone sat beside her, near enough | 
to put out a friendly hand and touch her oc- | 


happy and ill. 


casionally, or to permit Mickey to stretch out 


| her long nose to touch her friend softly for | 
| the little comfort it gave her. 


learned this secret, on finishing her meal she 


would return to her muddy pool, happy for | 


an hour or two. 

For six months after Mickey first came to | 
the zoo, I myself made it my business to feed | 
her every morning at eight, and as often as | 


twenty times a day I went out to offer her a | 
| few potatoes, bananas, 


with a lump of salt that she craved; or per- 


| haps just to speak to her and rub her sides so 
| she would not be lonesome and afraid. 


There is still another interesting phase of 
raising zoo babies. 


first born and helping them over the first few 
days. One day last summer we had a most 
unusual experience of this nature. It was 
during an exposition being held in San Diego 
and the attendance was heavy. 

A visitor came to report that a baby mon- 


| key had been born in a cage and that one of 


the other monkeys had taken it away from the 
real mother. With great difficulty we suc- 
ceeded in taking the new-born monkey away 
from the kidnaper and restoring it to the ex- 
cited and nervous real mother. To our amaze- 
ment she seemed to be very much afraid of 
her own child, which she had never seen, and 
refused either to accept it or hold it in her 
arms. We did not know what to do. The 
false mother could not feed it; the true moth- 
er would not accept it. The head keeper turned 
to me and held out the miserable little crea- 
ture. “Well, you are elected,” he said. “Here 
is another orphan.” 

I knew it meant three months of constant 
work and care, but there it was, a dear little 
baby monkey—for they are all that—and this 
was a rare and expensive one, too. Of course, 
I accepted the job. I wrapped the little fellow 
in warm cotton, but the four clinging, clutch- 
ing hands were not satisfied with just a warm 
bed, they needed something warm to cling to. 
I wrapped a small round bottle of hot water 
in cotton and put it between the groping 
hands. Instantly hands and feet grabbed this 
soft, warm “mother,” and the weak little body 
slipped down into the clean, dry bed. This in 
turn was fitted into a box which held the 
baby in the same position that his mother 
should have, and the whole was put into a 
moderately warm incubator. Later in the after- 
noon, I fed the little monkey by means of a 
medicine dropper with a few drops of warm 
water and glucose. He grasped the tube eager- 
ly, swallowed the liquid and hunted for more. 
Then he dropped off to sleep. 

Next morning he was strong, a very _— 
baby monkey, with his warm gray coat and 
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a new edition possible. All these 
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little pink face. The young mother, too, had 
forgotten her excitement and terror and was 
happy and quiet. We found her eating her 
breakfast in a small cage in a warm, protected 
spot. I called the head keeper and told him I 
was going to take a chance on giving the 
baby to its mother. 

He said, “Why, you can’t do that, she will 
kill it.” 

I was determined to try so I answered, “I 
will bring the baby and you open the cage for 
me when I say ‘Ready’!” 

We stood there with the baby snuggled 
down into his warm cotton pads so that the 
mother could not see him. Slowly, so as not 
to make him cry, or disturb her, I slipped the 
little monkey out of his cotton nest; I mo- 
tioned the keeper to open the door and put 
him down on the floor near the mother, pull- 
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ing the cotton wrapped bottle out of his tight 
grasp, as I did so. That made him squeak. 
The mother turned and, seizing the baby in 
her hands, head down, tail up fanning her 
face, she dragged the squeaking mite up into 
the upper room out of sight. 

It was one of the most exciting moments I 
have ever gone through in the zoo. It would 
be foolish to try to pretend otherwise, for we 
knew we were going against all the rules of 
nature. But the thing was done and we could 
only wait for the outcome. We heard no 
sound from upstairs in the little cage so we 
knew the baby was not being injured. Then, 
without warning, the little mother came down 
again. The baby was still upside down, but 
the mother had pulled all the loose cotton 
from his fingers and toes and she was hugging 
the little body close to her, She seemed not 


BEAUTIFUL EYES 


wagon stood in the side street and, in the 
yard, cringing against the fence, stood a thin, 
blue-faced little Negro man. He had taken 
his hands off the row of ash cans, his legiti- 
mate business, and was staring at Duke with 
popping eyeballs. “You bite me, doggie, an’ 
Ah bite you back,” he threatened tremulously. 

“Duke!” Aunt Marcia cried. “Lie down, 
sir! Hurry, Phyl, and bring him in! If he 
should bite anybody, there'd be no end of 
trouble.” 

Conscience seemed to be troubling Duke 
as he pattered up the back stairs and into 
the kitchen. With a propitiatory eye on Aunt 
Marcia, he slid by her and hurried along the 
hall into the living room, There he dragged 
an old newspaper out of a wall pocket. Eyes 
smiling and body wriggling, he capered back 
and, shaking his head from side to side, pre- 
sented the paper to her. It was evident that 
he had worked that racket before and had 
found it efficacious. It worked this time, too, 
for Aunt Marcia couldn't help laughing in 
spite of herself. 


BUT she was really troubled by the day’s 

happenings, and when the dog started 
again to beg around the dinner table that 
evening she was not disposed to be indulgent. 
“I must confess, girls, that I don’t like dogs 
in the dining room. I wasn’t brought up that 
way.” 

“Go into the living room, Duke,” Phyl 
commanded, pointing. Duke drooped. He 
glanced at the other two faces in search of a 
sign of relenting, but, finding none, he 
obeyed, lagging into the other room. 

After dinner he was his buoyant self. Four 
paws in air, he lay on his back on the floor of 
the lamplit living room, one eye outrageously 
cocked, clowning. Phyl sat beside him with 
a hand on his broad white chest and rolled 
him from side to side. ‘‘Dukie, you're a ras- 
cal! But how I wish we could keep you!” 
In her heart, she cherished a fragment of be- 
lief that this might still be possible, and it was 
not until the devastating events of Saturday 
that she and Meg acknowledged their last 
hope was gone. 

Saturday morning saw Duke in the kitchen 
with his adopted family—helping with the 
work, as Nancy was taking a day off. Unre- 
mittingly he followed at Phyl’s heels from 
sink to pantry and back again while she put 
away the newly-washed breakfast dishes. 
Hands occupied with a teetering pile, she 
found it difficult each time to keep the pan- 
try’s swing door from closing on his tail. 


“If Sally Burke's coming this afternoon to 
show us her new Peke, we don’t want her dog 
to have anything on ours,’ Meg suggested, 
hanging up the dish mop. “We ought to wash 
Duke this morning, Phyl.”’ 

At the words Duke stopped short, threw 
Meg a reproachful look, curved his tail be- 
tween his legs like a sickle, and crept under 
the table. 

To consider the matter, Aunt Marcia sat 
down on the old couch—its blue Canton flan- 
nel cover vivid with a sprinkling of red roses 
—which had been set up in the kitchen out of 
consideration for Nancy, who sometimes 
stretched out on it to rest for a few minutes 
after her work was done. Miss Merriam did 
not wish her nieces to think her unsympa- 
thetic. She felt that perhaps she had been 
a trifle too critical of the dog in the last few 
days. 

“We're all straightened up for Sunday. 
Nancy put a lot of time on the kitchen yes- 
terday, but if you children promise to clean 
up afterwards you may wash Duke in the tubs. 
I'll put down some old bath towels and he 
can lie on them till he dries. Be sure to shut 
him in the kitchen, and don’t let him get up 
on the couch while he’s wet.” 

It took both girls to lift the protesting dog 
into his bath. He stood with hind legs in the 
warm water, resting his elbows on the wooden 
partition between the two tubs. With tragic 
eyes and nervously moistened lips, his big 
head reclined on Phyl’s breast while she 
washed his face. 

“Don’t get soap in his eyes, Phyl,” Meg 
puffed, busy on the hind legs. 

The ordeal over, Duke sprang from the 
tubs, pausing to shake himself so vigorously 
that spray spattered the kitchen from the floor 
to the row of salt and pepper boxes on the 
shelf behind the stove. Then he made a dash 
for the couch. 

“Dukie!” Meg cried, seizing him around 
the neck. “You mustn't get up on that 
couch! Lie down on the towels, now, and 
be a good dog!” 

“He'll mind. He knows everything.” Phy] 
was wiping up the floor. “You're soaked to 
the skin, Meg, and so am I. We'll have to 
bathe and change all our clothes. And we 
haven't laid out the tea dishes for Sally, or 
fixed the food, or anything. Let’s hurry, or 
she'll be here before we're ready!” 

An hour later, when the girls opened the 
kitchen door, there was a scramble from the 
far side of the room, and Duke padded to 
meet them, soft and fluffy as éven a smooth- 
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to mind our being so near, but sat down in 
the sun to examine the little fellow. 

The instant she released her hold, the baby 
turned himself right side up and began search- 
ing for his dinner. The mother looked down 
fondly at the tiny gray creature. Suddenly she 
seemed to realize that she had.a real respon- 
sibility now and must protect her young. She 
dashed at the front of the cage, showing her 
teeth; then, thinking better of the whole sit- 
uation, she jumped out of reach, leaping up 
on the shelf, then upstairs to hide with her 
helpless baby for the rest of the day. 

Nothing was said by any of us for a few 
seconds. I felt very much as though I had 
just received an unexpected reprieve from an 
unjust sentence. But the head keeper turned 
to me and said, grinning, “Well, you got 
away with it again, didn’t you?” 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33 





coated dog can be after soap and water. To 
one of his sociable temperament even so short 
an interval of solitude was a trial, but never- 
theless he greeted his friends with mixed feel- 
ings for, in his doggish heart, he knew that 
he had done them wrong. There was a guilty 
look on his face—and something else be- 
sides! On his white cheek was a large red 
spot which matched the roses on the couch 
cover, and, on the couch itself, a soggy im- 
print. : 

“He's been lying on the couch! What will 
Aunt Marcia say?’ worried Phyl. 

“Looks as if he'd rouged his face,” Meg 
giggled. 


D°0°: Sally Burke’s Pekingese, was a 

fragile bit of fluff with a noseless profile 
and limpid goggle eyes. Helped out by a many- 
looped red satin bow at the back of his col- 
lar, he looked like a toy dog wrapped in cello- 
phane. The Merriam girls greeted him and 
his mistress with enthusiasm. 

“I have a little red satin cushion in my 
room that'll match his ribbon,” Phyl ex- 
claimed. ‘You may have it, Sally. It'll be 
just too becoming to him!” 

“We ought to introduce our dogs,” urged 
Meg, getting round to the subject of interest 
at once. “Duke can’t wait to meet Dodo. 
He’s even rouged up his cheek to make an im- 
pression!” Laughing, she seized the big dog 
by the collar and dragged him forward. “Duke, 
this is Dodo Burke! Dodo, I want you to 
know Duke Bacon.” 

But Duke Bacon did not acknowledge the 
introduction politely. He growled, and a high 
ridge of hair rose along his spine. Backing 
away, he circled Sally and Dodo at a little 
distance, treading high and stiff-legged, eyes 
narrowed and neck outstretched. 

“I don’t think he likes Dodo,” Sally ob- 
jected with apprehension. 

‘‘He’s bashful. That’s not the way to treat 
company, Duke,” Phyl reproved, dropping 
into a chair and reaching for the little dog. 
“Let me hold Dodo on my lap, Sally.” She 
nestled him against her cheek. ‘You little 
skeezicks, you!) You're a—” 

But she never finished her sentence. With 
a roar, Duke sprank at the Pekingese, Jips 
curled back over snapping teeth. Phyl 
shrieked and, leaping up, held Dodo high 
above her head. Sally screamed, and Meg, 
rushing into the fray, thrust Duke aside, 
snatched Dodo and dropped him into the 
drawer of the old secretary desk, then 
slammed it shut. 
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Aunt Marcia, peacefully laying out tea 
cakes in the dining room, heard the disturb- 
ance and hurried in. She seized the aggres- 
sor by the collar, dragged him over the door- 
sill and down the hall, his hind quarters scuf- 
fing on the floor. Pushing him into the 
kitchen, she closed the door with emphasis. 

When she came back, she was breathing 
heavily. “That settles it, girls. I'll have to 
write John to-day to come for Duke imme- 
diately. We can’t have dog fights in the 
parlor!” 

Sally was shaken by the incident. Her voice 
was quivering as Phyl lifted Dodo from the 
drawer. “I'd better go, right off. Did you 
put my things in your room, Meg? Will you 
get them, please? He might get out.” 

“I know you feel badly, girls,” Aunt Mar- 
cia said, as the front door closed behind Sally 
and the Pekingese. “And I do myself. I'm 
really fond of Duke, But you can see that an 
apartment is no place for him. There goes the 
phone! I'll answer it.”” The telephone was in 
the big pantry next the kitchen. 

“Speaking of fortunate coincidences,” she 
exclaimed, returning, “that was John him- 
self on the wire. He’s in New York over the 
week-end, and wanted to come out to see you 
girls—and the dog, I imagine! I invited him 
for mid-day dinner to-morrow, and he'll take 
Duke away with him in the afternoon. I’m 
sorry, girls! Maybe we can pick up a little 
dog like Sally’s, somewhere. Birthdays are 
coming, you know!” 

Later, Phyl and Meg sat beside Duke in 
the twilight on the floor of their bedroom. 
The scolding which followed his attack on 
Dodo had left him with a deep conviction of 
sin and a pathetic need of comfort. With a 
scramble of hind legs he crept—as much of 
him as his size permitted—into Phyl's lap, 
and, raising a mournful head, he licked her 
cheek. 

“I don’t want a little dog like Sally's. Are 
you crying, Phyl?” Meg whispered, tears run- 
ning down her own cheeks. 

“Uh-huh. I can’t bear to have him go. I 
do love him so awfully.” 

When John arrived next day he was full of 
contrition and apologies. Duke had not for- 
gotten him. He stood with front paws in his 
master’s lap, and head resting on the breast 
of his coat. John’s arm folded about him 
protectingly. 

“It's not that he’s ugly—for he isn’t! He's 
jealous—they all are. No dog with any spirit 
will let a strange dog come into his house 
without a scrap. I ought to have warned you 
about that, girls.” 

“What Duke needs is a place to run and 
work off his energy,” Aunt Marcia reasoned 
pleasantly. 

“I know I wished him on you, Aunt Mar- 
cia. Mother thought I'd told you before I 
brought him. She didn’t know I was keep- 
ing him for a surprise for the girls. She said 
I should have taken him back at once when I 
saw you weren't enthusiastic. She’s mortified 
with me,” the boy added. 

At dinner, and it was a good one—fried 
chicken and waffles with ice cream and choc- 
olate cake for dessert—John ransacked his 
brain for funny stories to cheer the girls, and 
Aunt Marcia, always a jolly hostess, did her 
part. But Phyl and Meg, though they tried 
their best, could only make a feint of eating, 
and first one, then the other, furtively wiped 
her eyes. 

Duke, however, was once more in gay 
spirits. Like a child, taking advantage of the 
presence of company, he stepped jauntily into 
the forbidden dining (Continued on page 46) 
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Mountain Lion Attacks Camp 


Flashlight is Mightier than 
the Gun, says Arizona 














“I wakened to the 
ominous snarling 
wolf-growl of Fritz, 
our German police 
dog,’ writes Mrs. 
Corinne Jennings of 
San Carlos, Arizona. 

“As I lay there in our tent, too petri- 
fied with terror to make a move, some- 
thing brushed against the canvas wall 
beside me. Then I screamed and the 
thing made off with Fritz after it. 

“My husband and I leapt from our 
cots and joined the chase. There wasn’t 
a gun in camp at that time, so Buck 
took the flashlight. 

“Following Fritz’s howls of 
rage to a tall pine, the flash- 
light pointed out a huge 
mountain lion snarling down 
from the upper branches. He 
stopped as the light struck him 
and cowered in fear, finally 
making a desperate leap for 
the ground and crashing off 
through the underbrush like a 
young elephant. 


those fresh DATED Eveready batteries 
on our visitor, instead of powder and 
shot. While a dead mountain lion is 
harmless, a wounded one is murderous 
company. 

“Out here in the wilderness batteries 
that ‘always work’ are mighty important, 
so you can be sure we get ‘Eveready’ 


batteries and look for that DATE-LINE. 
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EASTER ON ST. THOMAS 


TOPEKA, KANSAS: It was a great thrill to me 
when I opened my March AMERICAN GIRL to 
the story written by Emma-Lindsay Squier 
about her Easter on St. Thomas. 1 spent a 
summer vacation in St. Thomas, visiting my 
uncle, Paul M. Pearson, who was Governor 
at that time. It was one of the grandest ex- 
periences I have ever had. When I read the 
article it brought back to me many of the 
places I visited while there. The excellent 
pictures were also of great interest to me. 

I formerly took THE AMERICAN GiRL when 
I first joined Scouting, but I hadn't realized 
how much I really enjoyed it until I recently 
renewed my subscription, 

I especially like the new serial, The House 
Ly the Road, and the articles by Mrs. Hoover 
and Mrs. Edey. Josephine Brown 


MARINER STORIES WANTED 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA: I have been taking 
THE AMERICAN GIRL for over a year and 
cnjoy it immensely. I only wish it came out 
twice a month. The Girl Scout stories are 
very clever, but we Girl Mariners would like 
to see some Sea Scout stories. 

The first Girl Mariner troop in Alaska was 
formed here last fall, and there are now six- 
teen midshipmites. We all take and like THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, but could you have a Mari- 
ner story now and then? 

Alice 


W einch 


THE MARCH COVER 

Jersey City, New Jersey: There simply 
aren't any words to describe how I felt when 
I looked at the cover of the March magazine. 
1 certainly would love to meet the girl who 
posed for that picture. What a vivid person- 
ality she must have and what fun one could 
have with her! It just seemed as if a fresh 
spring breeze blew in, when I saw that cover. 

Mary Cummings 
THANK YOU, BARBARA! 

West Haven, CoNNECTICUT: First of all, } 
will start with the March cover. It certainly 
was marvelous; even better than the January 
one, though that was hard to beat! And I 
must mention the lovely picture of Juliette 
Low. She certainly was the idol of the 
American girls. 

I enjoyed Mrs. Hoover's and Mrs. Edey’s 
articles on Girl Scouting a great deal. Then 
Field Day for Byng—that was tops!—and so 
was Scallions to You! More stories by 
Charlotta Gilbert, please. Dearest Treasure 
was also ‘very good. So far the new serial, 
The House by the Road, is the best yet. 


I enjoyed both of Emma-Lindsay Squier's 
articles, Zapotec Wedding and Easter on St. 
Thomas. They made me feel as if I were in 
each place, watching the curious celebration 
and the wedding ceremony. 

Barbara Merrick 

WHAT EMILY LIKES 
GoLconpa, ILLINoIs: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN GIRL only three months, but I like 
it immensely. I like especially Sve Goes to 
Switzerland, Christmas at Thunder Gap, Girl 
Bites Dog, and The Blue Caravan. Byng 
Takes a Hand, Field Day for Byng, and 
Scallions to You! were swell, too. 

I am not a Girl Scout as there is no troop 
in my town, but I want to be one very much. 

Emily Lou Frank 


AN INTERESTED READER 


VERMILLION, SOUTH Dakora: I've been a 
very much interested reader of THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL for some time now. The stories are 
so human that they make you think the char- 
acters are real, alive people. The articles are 
written in such an entertaining way that I 
enjoy reading them as much as the stories, in- 
stead of skipping over them as I do in other 
magazines. The illustrations are very inter- 
esting and the covers a real treat. 

In short I think THE AMERICAN GIRL is 
the best magazine a girl could read. 

Norma Boardman 


AS GOOD AS STORIES 


RipGEwoop, New JERSEY: For my birthday I 
received two dollars, and what to do with it 
was quite a question—though it was answered 
very simply, after much deep thought. I sent 
away for a two years’ subscription to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, and I have never regretted 
it, and why should I? 

I have gotten THE AMERICAN GIRL since 
October, and I enjoy it, from the front cover 
to the last and Jean and Joan. At first I only 
read the stories and jokes, but about a month 
ago I was in bed with a cold, and as | had 
nothing else to read, I turned to my old num- 
bers of THE AMERICAN GIRL, resolved to 
read them from cover to cover. Imagine my 
surprise when I read the articles, Good Times 
With Books, A Penny For Your Thoughts, 
and In Step With the Times, and found them 
just as good as the stories and jokes! 

I just can’t tell you how much I have en- 
joyed the best magazine for girls, anywhere! 

Betty Woods 
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A REAL PLEASURE 


SAN ANTONIO, TExas: I haven't been taking 
THE AMERICAN GIRL very long, but I am 
thrilled when it comes every month. I had 
enjoyed it all the time from the school li- 
brary, but you can imagine my delight when | 
received it as a Christmas present. 

My mother and I have just been admiring 
the beautiful cover on the March issue. The 
House by the Road is getting so interesting 
I can hardly wait for the next installment. 

I started getting THE AMERICAN GIRL just 
a little while before I joined the Girl Scouts. 
I'm so glad I've joined and that I have an 
official Girl Scout magazine to look forward 
to every month, It’s a real pleasure to know 
you are a Girl Scout when you read Tui 
AMERICAN GIRL. Lois Seymour 


THE ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


CLARKSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA: I have taken 
THE AMERICAN GiRL for four years and I 
couldn't do without it. It helps me in school 
work immensely. 

The March cover is the best that has ever 
been on THE AMERICAN GIRL, It is my ideal 
of a perfect Girl Scout. I loved the portrait of 
Juliette Low, too. She looks just as I imag- 
ined her to be. As I am a Girl Scout, I spe- 
cially enjoyed the article by Mrs. Hoover. 

Scallions to You! was perfect. I thought 
the Girl Scouts would win the prize in the 
garden contest. They certainly fooled those 
boys! The House by the Road was good, also. 
Dearest Treasure was very sweet, and the 
poem, Helen, the Princess, by Ruth Moore, 
deserves a handshake. 

Only Yesterday and When We Were Ver) 
Young were extremely interesting. In Step 
With the Times and Laugh and Grow Scout 
are the best they have ever been. It certainly 
was cute, having all of the jokes Girl Scout! 

Patricia Curtin 


WORKING FOR FIRST CLASS 


BURLINGAME, CALIFORNIA: I just got my sub- 
scription to THE AMERICAN GIRL this Christ- 
mas, because my friend got tired of lending 
me hers. 

My favorite stories are those about Bushy 
and Lofty, and please have some more, soon. 
My favorite articles are the ones by Beatrice 
Pierce, especially the one in December 1936. 

I was terribly interested in Mrs. Hoover's 
story on Girl Scouts, for I am working for 
First Class and I enjoyed reading about girls 
who have already passed it. 

The Orson Lowell covers are my favorites 
and the new contest, The Nutcracker Suite, 1s 
loads of fun, though I haven't had any good 
ideas yet. Lucy Jane Vance 
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VACATION TIME 


15 just around the corner! 


sh 


— SE Some of you will be 


going to camp. Some of you will be sailing 
across the ocean to foreign countries. 


<\_ Some of you will be going to 
the seashore, or the mountains 
—to places you have known 
and loved and had good times in before. 


ez 


Some of you won't be going any- 
where, but will be doing interest- 
ing things at home—taking nature 
hikes, going on picnics with the 
crowd, swimming, singing, danc- 
ing, playing tennis, riding. .. . 





Wherever you go, whatever you do we'll 
make this wager: you'll be having fun! 


And there will be ever so many times and 
places, and things that you will want to keep 
green in your memory for a long time. 


Can you think of any better way 
of doing this than to “smapshot as you go”? 


Then you will have recorded in 
picture form the highlights of 
your happy times. Then you will 
be able to see again the remem- 
bered curve of a mountain 
against the sky; the strip of yellow beach sen- 
tineled by a ragged pine; the bird’s nest you 
discovered filled with hungry, gaping mouths; 
your first fringed gentian. ... 





We'd like you to share those memories with 
us. We'd like to see all your pictured evidence 
of having fun. We'd like to share in all your 
jolly times and enthusiasms. And we've 
thought of a way to do so. We'll have a 
contest, and we'll call the contest— 


“HAVING FUN WITH A CAMERA” 





MARGARET THOMSEN RAYMOND, author 
and camera enthusiast 


CHESTER Marsh, Arts and Crafts Advi- 
sor, Program Division, Girl Scouts, Inc. 


Don’t you think it’s a good idea? We do. 
That's a nice, elastic title, for it means that any 
picture you had fun taking after May 1, 1937, 
may be entered to compete for the prizes. 


It may be a picture of a group of your friends 
having fun together. 


It may be a picture of your best- 
loved pet in a familiar pose. - 
It may be some favorite scene—a nature pic- 
ture. It may be a “still life.” Any 
thing at all, in fact, that is a 
good picture and means a hap- 
py experience to you. 


Of course, by this time, you are eager to hear 
about the prizes. 


THE FIRST PRIZE for the 
very best picture submitted, will 
be a splendid new camera. 


THE SECOND PRIZE will be a hand- 
some leather photo- 
graph album with 
the winner's name 
stamped in gold. 


THE THIRD PRIZE will 
be a new, lavishly illustrat- 
ed book on photography. 





The ten contestants receiving Honorable 
Mention, will each be given a helpful little 
book on how to make good pictures. 


Then, there will bea SPECIAL PRIZE 
for the best picture, submitted by a Girl 
Scout, of one or more Girl Scouts in any 
Official Uniform (camp, mariner, dress, etc.) 
taking part in some Girl Scouting activity. 
This prize will be the winner's choice of Girl 
Scout Equipment to the amount of $5.00. 
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RULES 


1. Pictures may be submitted any time between May 
first and October first. Entries postmarked October 
first will be accepted. There is no limitation on the 
size or kind of the pictures submitted, but each must 
have been taken by the sender during the time the 
contest is running: in other words, no picture taken 
prior to May first may be submitted. More than one 
picture may be submitted by a contestant. Negatives 
are not acceptable. ll pictures must be direct 
prints, printed from the negativestaken bythe sender, 
but they need not be printed or developed by the 
sender. Winners must be prepared to furnish nega- 
tives of winning pictures. 


Entries cannot be acknowledged 


2. Each print must be clearly marked with the name, 
address, and age of the sender, and with a single 
sentence explaining the picture. Paste a strip of 
paper to the back of lower edge of picture and write 
all information in in& on that. 


3. Contestants submitting Girl Scout pictures must be 
Girl Scouts registered at National Headquarters, and 
must include—with their name, age, and address— 
their troop name or number, and the name of their 
captain. Please include, with all Girl Scout pictures, 
a sentence of explanation as described in Rule No. 2. 
Girl Scout contestants are free to submit other pic- 
tures as well as Girl Scout pictures. 


4, Photographs will be judged on— 
. P 
1—attractiveness of composition 
2—quality of photography 


5. Not more than one prize will be awarded to any 
contestant. 


6. Prize winners will be announced in the issue of 
January, 1938. 


7. All prints become the property of THE AMERICAN 
Girt and none will be returned to the contestants. 


8. THE AMERICAN GIRL reserves the right to repro- 


duce, in the pages of the magazine, any photo- 
graphs submitted for this contest. 


~ 
6 


The AMERICAN GIRL magazine 
will not assume responsibility for prints 


entered in this contest 


HAVING-FUN-WITH-A-CAMERA CONTEST 


The judges who will select the prize winners are: 


KENNETH W. WILLIAMS, Editor of 
Eastman Kodak Company publications 


ERNEST STOCK, artist whose hobby is 
photography 











“MY FILM 
COSTS ONLY 


10%" 


“And I get per- 
fect pictures.” . 

UniveX guaranteed cameras 
from 50c up. At all dealers. 

















Do you like to take pictures? 
Read the announcement on page 45 








ROLLS DEVELOPED 


Two Beautiful Double-Weight Professional En- 
largements. 8 Never Fade Prints. 25c. 


CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, LA CROSSE, WIS. 





~ Free Catalogue of School and 
a pins and rings. 

a ee Siver ease $1.50 per 

per Doz. 

per Doz. 


“os 00 
Ring No. Sterling Sielen Silver $12.00 per Doz. 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & pApes 69. 112C. Fulton St. 
Ne w York. 











FOR HAND KNITTING 

FINEST QUALITY. | CUT RATE PRICES: 
SAMP’ SATISEACTION 

OR ees BACK PROMPT SERVIC 


SUNRAY YARNS, 349 Grand St. (Dept.T-S), N.Y. CITY 











Have You Made Out Your 
BIRTHDAY LIST? 


Don’t forget to ask for— 


and to give to others 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 























Party Curls Laer 
Every Day ba 


WITH 
VASSAR WAVERS 


crown with a halo of 
‘curly-top."’ an adorable 
style featuring all-over ringlets .. . 
shoulder-length waves with a curly 
bang over your eyes .. . Vassar Wavers 
will hel ou make these becoming 
hale-deet Overnight you can become 
“that girl with the lovely curls!" 

Easy to use, these “little green rub- 
ber curlers’ let you sleep in comfort, 
wake to loveliness. Can't hurt your 
head or your hair. Full directions given 
for spiral and croquignole waves and 
ringlet ends. Ask for Vassar Wavers at 
leading notion counters... or send 
coupon. 

FREE bottle of Vassar Sheen, tonic for dry 
hair, with each $1! order for wavers sent to 
Philadelphia office.* 


W. J. Caley & Co., Dept. A-5 
3402 Market St., Phila., Pa. 

For enclosed, please send Vassar Wavers. 
10 for 25¢ (); 20 for 50c 1; 40 for $1* O. 
Name 


Address. 


Smooth shinin 
soft curls... 
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BIRD SHOTS 


adhesive tape will prevent it from slipping 
off, and a hook screwed into your ladder or 


| box, a few inches below the lever, will guide 








the string so that the pull will be downward, 
rather than outward. Test it out several 
times before you are ready to take a picture, 
and be sure that the camera does not move 
when the string is pulled. Otherwise your 
picture will be blurred. 

Now you are ready to focus. Since the 
bird has long since flown away, the focusing 
will have to be done on the nest in anticipa- 
tion of her return. Be accurate, because if 
you are as close as two or three feet, there are 
only a very few inches in depth that are in 
focus. The surrounding shrubbery in front 
and in back is bound to be blurred. 

Finally, you may wind, or do whatever your 
particular camera requires, to prepare for the 
snap, and, with the free end of the string in 
your hand, walk away from the bush. You 
may busy yourself in the garden, or you may 
just sit and wait, but, in either case, you must 
pretend to have forgotten all about the nest. 
When the mother bird is quite satisfied that 
you are no longer watching, she will slip 
back to her eggs. Now is your chance for a 
picture. The one at the top, left, of page 
twenty-one shows a robin that has returned 
thus to be photographed. 

Unfortunately, the click of your camera will 
frighten the startled mother off again and, 
whether you have been successful in your first 
attempt or not, you must not try again for 
some hours, or, better still, not until the next 
day. It is not fair to the birds to annoy them 
unduly. One way in which you may mini- 
mize the amount of fussing around the nest, 
is to leave the stepladder in position all the 
time. This will help, too, in accustoming the 
bird to having it there. If you are taking 
several pictures the same day, you may leave 
the camera, also—but woe to you if you for- 
get it, and a shower comes up! 

After a while you will probably find that 
the bird does not take flight every time the 
camera clicks. When this happens, do not 
go near immediately to prepare for the next 
snap, but wait until she happens to be away. 
As I warned you at the beginning, all this will 
take much time and patience, but you will be 
rewarded with a set of photographs that will 
be a delightful record. The picture in the 
lower left-hand corner of page twenty was 
taken when the babies were only a day old. 
I thought at first that the mother was bringing 
only water, but now I am inclined to think 
that the photograph shows some tiny grub in 
her beak. A fat worm in the mother’s bill is 
plainly shown in another photograph on that 
page. This time it is a catbird, and her chil- 
dren are somewhat older, though not yet 


| feathered out. 


As the birdlings grow older, you will have 
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to approach the nest with caution, lest they 
take fright and leave too soon. You would 
be heartbroken to be the cause of any mishap. 
When it is nearly time for them to leave, stay 
away entirely. It just isn’t worth the risk. 

Thus far we have been considering pictures 
taken around the nest, but, occasionally, you 
can get a bird away from this setting. The 
bird perched on top of the post, page 
twenty, is picture, and, since you 
may be able to duplicate the circumstances, 
I will tell you how I got it. 

I had noticed that this little catbird flew to 
a certain low post in my garden whenever she 
was disturbed. I, therefore, decided to try 
focusing my camera on the post, in the hope 
that she would oblige me by posing. The 
camera was strapped to a box filled with 
stones, and staked firmly in place. With the 
string attached by the method described above, 
I walked over to the bush, and, sure enough, 
she finally lighted on the post where I snapped 
her picture. Note the odd pattern formed by 
the leaf-shadows. 

In closing, let me caution you about several 
factors which affect the clearness of your pic- 
tures. Remember that the farther away from 
an object you are, the greater the depth of 
focus. In other words, more of your picture 
will be clear, not just the object upon which 
you have focused. It is often desirable to 
throw the background out of focus, as it 
fixes attention upon the center of interest. 
On the other hand, you may not have your 
entire main object in focus. The head of your 
bird may be blurred, for instance, while the 
tail is quite clear. It is safer, therefore, to 
get as far away as possible without making 
the image too small to enlarge well. 

Still greater definition may be obtained by 
stopping down your lens as much as the light 
permits. And in this connection, let me 
strongly advise the use of super-speed film. 
It not only allows more stopping down, but it 
also makes possible the fast exposure that 
wild life requires. Birds particularly are very 
quick in their motions, and it is difficult not 
to get a blurred picture. Sparrows, for in- 
stance, are especially alert and abrupt in their 
movements. I tried a number of times before 
I succeeded in getting a clear picture of the 
three on the bird bath. They require an ex- 
posure speed of one one-hundredth, or one 
one-hundred-and-fiftieth of a second. Super- 
speed film allowed this speed with a stop 
f. 12. 

I realize that all of you cannot take advan- 
tage of these final suggestions. Some of you 
will have fixed-focus cameras and, in that 
case, you must not get any closer than the 
directions which came with your camera ad- 
vise. Also, some of you will focus by a scale 
of feet. But, to all of you, I wish the best 
of luck, and lots of fun with your new hobby! 


on 
such a 








BEAUTIFUL EYES @s7N0mo From race @ 


room and, to the girls’ consternation, pressed 
his head into Aunt Marcia’s lap. Smiling into 
her face with upturned, beaming eyes, soft and 
beautiful, he snored a little, delicately, through 
his nose. 

“Go into the living room,’ Phyl began, 
but, to her astonishment, her aunt laid a de- 
taining hand on the flattened head. As she 
looked down at those appealing eyes, the 
corners of her mouth quirked up, and sud- 
denly, unexpectedly even to herself, she sur- 


rendered. She turned briskly to their guest. 

‘John Bacon, I'm not going to let you take 
this dog away. I'm going to keep him my- 
self. He's a lovely dog!” 

An incredulous shout went up around the 
table, but Aunt Marcia paid no attention to it. 
Buttering a piece of bread, she cut a narrow 
strip, then took the lid off the sugar bow] and 
sprinkled it generously. “Try this, fellow,” 
she encouraged comfortably, holding out the 
tidbit to Duke. 
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Grammar 


Bobby had just re- 
turned from his first 
day at a new school. 
“What did you learn 
to-day, dear?’ asked 
the boy’s mother. 

“Grammar,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘and it sounds 
pretty silly to me. 
Our teacher says that 
cats and dogs are 
common hounds, and 
you and I are proper 
hounds.” —Sent 6) 
CAROLINE MCBRIDE, 
Statesville, North 
Carolina. 


A Poor Piece 


Little Sister had 
been promised her 
first “hot dog” at a 
picnic but, upon re- 
ceiving it, she ex- 
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LIKE PR 
yNDIES? 


Dainty slips and panties do 
make a girl feel grand—but 














The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


It Might Bite You 








ALBERT: Mother, may I go out in 
the street? Father says there is to be 
| an eclipse of the sun. 
MoTHER: Yes, but don’t get too 
close.—Sent by AURELIA GUTOWSKI, 
Lackawanna, New York. 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- | 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and | 


| address. A book will be awarded to every | 


how fast they go to pieces— 
if you don’t wash "em right. 
So take no chances—use 
Fels-Naptha Soap. Its 
richer, golden soap and gentle 
naptha wash so safely that 
silk undies and stockings wear 
for ages. And Fels-Naptha 
means whiter washes for 
mother—tell her it ends 
“tattle-tale gray.” 


FELS-NAPTHA 


the golden bar 





Informal 





FATHER: I like} 
that young man who 
called on you the | 
other night. I asked 
him to dinner this | 
evening and told him 
to wear his business | 
suit. 
DAUGHTER: Father! 


with the clean naptha odor 


TOO OOO OOOO OOO UUU UU UU UO HOG 
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He’s a swimming in- | 

*structor.—Sent bj 
Mary Jo CROWLEY, 
Kelso, Washington. 


| 
The Reason | 


Boss: Rufus, did | 
you go to your lodge | 
meeting last night? 

Rurus: No suh, we | 
done postponed it. | 

Boss: What for? | 

RuFus: De Grand | 
Invincible _Potentate | 
done got beat up by 





pressed bitter disap- 
pointment. 





| girl whose joke is published in this space. 


his wife.—Sent by 
DONNA JEAN SPENCE, 








“Oh, Mother,” she 
exclaimed disgusted- 
ly, “I didn’t get anything but the ¢aél!’— 
Sent by KATHERINE PERRYMAN, Columbus, 
Georgia. 


Just Like That 


A newly rich woman was trying to make 
an impression. “I clean my diamonds with 
ammonia,” she said, “my rubies with Bor- 
deaux wine, my emeralds with Danzig 
brandy, and my sapphires with fresh milk.” 

“I don’t clean mine,” said the quiet 
woman sitting next to her. “When they get 
dirty, I just throw them away.’—Sent by 
BARBARA OLDEN, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


The Higher, The Fewer 











“You say you pay a low price for this 
apartment?” 

“Yes, but I’m going to move.” 

“Gracious! What has come over you?” 

“An opera singer.’—Sent by MARIAN 
CourTRIGHT, West Pittston, Pennsylvania. 


Lake Wales, Florida. 


Less Expensive, Too 








Jupce: Couldn't this case have been set- 
tled out of court? 

MULLIGAN: Sure, yer honor, an’ that was 
the very thing me an’ Flaherty here was 
tryin’ to do whin the police butted in.— 
Sent by VERA JUNEK, Spearfish, South 
Dakota. 


Very Unusual 


Guest (shown to bedroom he is to oc- 
cupy in haunted castle): Has anything—er— 
unusual—ever happened in this room? | 

SERVANT: No sir, not for fifty years. 

Guest (with a sigh of relief): What hap- 
pened then? 

SERVANT: The gentleman who went to 
sleep here, came to breakfast in the morning. 
—Sent by BARBARA HasBerG, Minneapolis, 


x 


4 ne 
The big steel balls 


make them sturdier... 


D. P. HARRIS HOW. & MFG. CO., INC. 
D. P. HARRIS BLOG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





BASTIAN BROS.CO. 35. 


27 BASTIAM BLDG ROCHESTER. WY, 








Send for 400 FREE Samples 
Tweeds $2.75 Ib.—Shetland $2.25. 
All Flake & Nub Yarns $4.00 tb. 


Also Four Extraordinary Specials. 
YARN NOVELTY CO., (42-BE) North 9th St., Phila., Pa. 








Minnesota. 








If you wish information about 
starting a GIRL SCOUT TROOP— 
write to Girl Scouts, Inc., attention 
Field Division, 14 West 49th Street, 


New York, N. Y. 
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COLLECT U.S. COMMEMORATIVES 


Most interesting U. S. stamps. Scott has a 
fine album for them, complete through the 
1936 issues. 


$3.50 plus postage 

SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO., Ltd. 
1 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 

Complete 1937 Price List- 


—Fre e 













Queen Astrid Mourning stamp of 


Keigium (most beautiful in the 
world!) and scarce E; ypt Arash 
(both — illustrated); famou: 
Australia Anzac Commemorative 
(Cat. 2 unused), es Man- 
ukuo, Palestine, and ni other 


gne suemnpe | in se big, pasket rot 67 different oo 
‘ar-o! ice only wo cpereral oe ican 


E. T. DEWEY, 1036 North ago, i. 





Giant Spain triangle and bi-colured rer 
h illustrated 


); big packe: 

nt Russia os nearly $1.00!); 

packet British Colon including Egypt. 
Travancore, Ireland, Meler. Silver Jubilee 
‘oe All for A for only oe be y approval ap! 
mest... 42, 


REL ae neton, — 
SCARCE CAYMAN & TRIANGLE! 


Beautiful Cayman Islands Map (illus- 
ed); also a fine Tannou Touva 
triangle (asillustrated erensar cin 















larv a ncluded in our bi: 

f S6 different from 
SIAM. ININI, mozmeens ete. 
—all for only 5c with fine approvals 


and illustrated lists. 


SPHINX STAMP oe. 
Third St., Deposit, N. 


ALL FOR 5 


Just imagine! A thrillin; coReciton of FIVE DiPr. TRIANGLE 
STA AMPe alone worth Soe re ), PLUS “Row 
the-World’’ packet of other { i stamps fro 
Sayman Islands (scarce bi-colored Map « 
Sudan [Desert Scene), old U. S., 
t no common Euro; and 
Ts Te peed Seally, Alf tor be 
MIDWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. 4-G, 
lyn, New York. 











shooter), 
Colonies, etc. 
valuable c oupons, anda 
to approval pappiice ants. 
nm, 

















ETHIOPIAN RHINO 


This scarce stamp and others from Vati- 
can City, Belgian Congo. Gwalior, Moz- 


gmbique, | Guinea etc.—altogether 
55 A DIF FERENT- everything only 
5e with fine pn age is. 


ASTOR STAMP CO 
610-GPoplarGroveSt.,Baitimore,Md. 


$1.25 PACKET FOR 5c 


This marvel packet of 56 different includes scarce 

Tannou Touva Triangle Giostreted).- — apver 

Jubilee, world’s smallest parce! -po: Pe 

Statue of Liberty rence ‘a British Cele: 
1 


flame. F 
nies, ote, This big packet o—cntaies value 
—on 


be with bargain approvals. 
EISENMEIER: ‘S700-A. Frankford Ave. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

















““FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!” 


Send today for our valuabie Finder’ '—an illustrated bookle’ 
dimeutt stamps an 


enabling you instantly to Ndentite all id to tell at : 
giance the countries from which they come! Aliso fine cket of oddand 
unusual stamps from Bosnia -Herzegovina, Monaco ind, Antioquia, 


See including maps, _ 8, animals and Strange scenes.’ All free 
l applicants ¢ 


ELON STAMP CO.. Bon 907, Calais, Maine 
WASIENSTON STAMP! 


of Poland, also Scare 
American 
diff. including S. $2 a ie- 
Sorta, k 8 giant an he, snmp. 
te.—all for only’ 5e with i and appro 


MONUMENTAL STAMP CO. 
ARLINGTON-A Baltimore, Md. 


STAMP COLLECTION 

Contains Africa; Confederate States (fac- FREE! 
simile); China ‘‘Wild Goose’’; French Colonies; Beautiful 
Belgium Queen Astrid stamp, ete. all free to approval 
applicants sending 3c postage. 100 _% 7c. Watermark 
Detector, 2c. 15 Confederate Prints. 10c. 

Tatham Stamp Co., 28! Belmont (G5), Springfield, Mass. 


ICELAND TRIANGLE! 


Scarce Airmail (illustrated) also Card- 
board stamp, African Airmail, South Sea 
Island Cannibal, new Emperor of Ethiopia, 
Perak, Selangor, Kouang-Tcheou, og etc.— 
all for only 5e with bargain s approval 3. 

. LARRY MORRIS iN, MARYLAND 


RARE OLD PAPUA! 


Giant outfit of 59 all diff. stamps includes Papua 

Ship (shown) = — Mussolini stamp, Leb- 
m, S. Revenue, S 

Thomas & Prince “Islands and many others’ with 


good caaeevals for only 
W. E. GRIFF ” MANSFIELD, LOUISIANA 


LIBERIA AIRMAIL TRIANGLE 


(iustrated) also stamps from Gobi Desert, 
Snake stamp, vil’s Isiand, "sil er Jubilee, 

Mermaid stamp, set U.S. ( rly 50 years 
. old’), etc -—all ‘Given with big lists and 

































































When you order any of these stamps 
from our advertisers, we would ap- 
preciate it if you would mention 
having seen their advertisements in 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 














| design and 
| portraits 
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WHEN STAMPS 
ARE YOUR HOBBY 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


HE most important stamp issues of 
many a day will go on sale in all British 
possessions on May twelfth. On that 
momentous day in London, the much-heralded 
coronation of King George VI will take place. 
For all of the 
forty-five Crown 
Colonies a special 
Coronation — series 
of three stamps 
each is being re- 
leased, The stamps 
are all of the same 
show 
the 


of 


|King and his 








Elizabeth. 
They are of the 
same size as the 
King George V 
Jubilee stamps of 
1935. At the ume 
these notes are be- 
ing written, it is 
not known what 
design Great Brit- 
ain will use for 
the Coronation se- 
ries. Canada, New 
Zealand, South Africa, South West Africa, 
and Southern Rhodesia have all prepared 
special Coronation stamps to be on sale for 
only a limited period of time. India is the 
only major possession of Great Britain where 
special Coronation stamps are not expected 
to be issued. 

This is due principally to the fact that the 
Indian stamps are produced at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office in Nasik. At the time of 
the abdication, in December, of former King 
Edward, the new stamps which would have 
been used with his portrait were well under 
way. All of these plates, and whatever stamps 
had been printed, had to be destroyed and the 
intervening time has not been sufficient to 
prepare a new design and the necessary plates 
for the printing of King George VI Corona- 


Queen, 


tion issues. 
Although they were released almost five 
months ago, one of the most significant 


postal issues we've had in recent years is the 
set of three Anglo-Egyptian Treaty stamps. 
Issued on December twenty-second by the 
Egyptian government, these interesting stamps 
commemorate the signing of the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Treaty of Alliance in the Locarno Room 
of the British Foreign Office on last Au- 
gust twenty-sixth. The three values are five 
milliemes brown, fifteen milliemes dull violet, 








and twenty milliemes ultramarine. The de- 
sign shows a photograph of the assembled 
Egyptian delegates, all wearing the national 
fez, seated around a long table which is pre- 
sided over by the British Foreign Secretary, 
Anthony Eden. 

Hailed by Cap- 
tain Eden as “a 
symbol of freely 
agreed partnership 
between the Brit- 
ish and Egyptian 
peoples,” this im- 
portant treaty pro- 
vides for the 
gradual withdraw- 
al of all British 
troops now Sta- 
tioned in Egypt, 
except for a few 
garrisons along the 
Suez Canal. It is 
also said that the 
United States and 
a number of other 
countries possess- 
ing extra-territori- 
al rights in Egypt 
will be asked to 
such privileges in the near fu- 
ture. The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty marks a 
definite advance in the attainment of Egyptian 
nationalism for, ever since 1922, Egypt—while 
nominally an independent kingdom—has been, 
for all practical purposes, a military protector- 
ate of the British Empire. 
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IN addition to their political significance, 

these treaty stamps are also of exceptional 
interest to collectors because they show a pic- 
ture of Anthony Eden, England’s youngest 
foreign secretary since the time of Earl Gran- 
ville in 1851. Captain Eden, who is only 
thirty-nine years old, is already a world fig- 
ure through the conspicuous, though not 
always successful, part that he has played in 
recent foreign affairs, 

Costa Rica, which is one of the most pros- 
perous and peaceful countries in Central 
America, has just issued a series of three 
airmail stamps in honor of its first annual 
fair. The design shows an airplane flying 
over Mount Poas volcano. The stamps have 
been printed in a striking diamond-shaped 
format that recalls some of the postal issues 
of Tannou Touva. The values are one cen- 
tavo gray-black, two centavos black-brown, and 
three centavos purple. The two centavos 
black-brown is illustrated above. 
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DOES THE CROWD COME TO 


YOUR HOUSE 


to each and every one. It is your responsi- 
bility, therefore, as hostess, to train yourself 
to introduce people and get them started in a 
conversation. 

There are right and wrong ways of man- 
aging your introductions at a party. The 
wrong way is to escort a guest around a room, 
interrupting conversations in order to intro- 
duce him. The right way is to introduce him 
to a few at a time, beginning with those 
nearest the place at which you first encounter 
him; and then, later, seeing that he meets as 
many others as possible. Another way that 
is equally good (when the party isn’t too 
large, of course) is to make a general sort of 
introduction. Say, “I want you all to know 
Tom Carter.’” Then, looking in turn at each 
person in the room, you pronounce the names, 
taking all the time you need to say each name 
distinctly. The first few times you try this 
form of introduction you may get confused. 
Take a deep breath, and laugh, but don’t give 
up. Soon you will be doing the introductions 
with ease. 

Sometimes a lot of people arrive at a party 
at the same moment and it is impossible to 
keep up with the introductions. In that event 
simply say, “Please, won't you all just intro- 
duce yourselves?” It is a guest's responsi- 
bility to help out in this way, and experienced 
guests will do so without being told. The 
shy, inexperienced ones will need your en- 
couragement to get them started, however. 

Another form of entertaining which is fun 
is that which is arranged on the spur of the 
moment. A crowd of you are working to- 
gether, let us say—perhaps on the editorial 
board of your high school paper. You are all 
a bit fagged when it is over, and somebody— 
one of the girls—remembers that she baked 
some good cookies that morning and asks 
everyone over to her house to sample them. 

Are you good at that kind of thing? Do 
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does that suggest to you, Inspector Madge?” 

“That it was painted long enough ago to 
be dry now,” I answered. 

“Exactly,” said Betty. ““And that means it 
was not painted here last night. It was paint- 
ed somewhere else and brought here. Where 
from?” 

“There,” said Mrs. Wecks, and pointed. 
From where we stood we could see a rickety 
play-shack at the far end of the vacant lot. 
It was made of any sort of old boards and 
rusty tin, and on it, over the low door, was 
a board. Even from there we could see the 
words on it in red paint, “The Red Avengers.” 

“Say,” Dick Prince exclaimed, ‘‘that’s the 
old shack Art and I built three or four years 
ago to play robbers in!” and he started for the 
shack on a run. Art started after him and we 
all followed, Mr. Wecks panting because of 
his plumpness. 

“I thought so—I knew so,” Mr. Wecks 
gasped. “Gang of rascal boys. Ought to be 
spanked. Ought to be whipped.”’ 

“Ought to be jailed, if you ask me,” said 
Mrs. Wecks grimly. 

Art and Dick had dived through the low 
door, long before we reached the shack, and 
they came out as we arrived. 
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you feel free to ask friends to come in to 
make candy, or Welsh rarebit, or to drop 
in for a casual meal? It isn't difficult to be 
a good impromptu hostess if you have the co- 
operation of your mother, but don’t try this 
kind of entertaining unless your mother en- 
joys having you bring in friends unexpectedly. 

Naturally, if you are in the habit of enter- 
taining casually, you must check up on the 
pantry now and then, to make sure there is 
something on the emergency shelf. And 
helps a lot if you know how te cook a few 
appetizing dishes that are quick and easy to 
prepare. 

When your party is over and the departing 
guests are saying, “Thank you for a marvel- 
ous evening,” you may rest assured that your 
party really has been a success if you find 
yourself truthfully replying, “I am glad you 
had a good time. I enjoyed it, too.”’ 

Perhaps you will be surprised at yourself 
for having had so much fun. The explana- 
tion is that your pleasure is a reward for 
having done well your job as hostess. It is 
always pleasant to do things successfully, 
isn’t it? And it is human nature to feel happy 
and pleased when we have accomplished 
something which we set out to accomplish. 
If you had set out to enjoy your party, with 
that as your goal, things might have turned 


out very badly indeed, for there is nothing | 


worse than the hostess who tries to be gay and 
vivacious and witty and _ scintillating—when 
she just isn’t. Or who aims at clever quips 
and bright sallies that are not natural to her. 

As a hostess, as at other times, just be 
yourself. But yourself at your best. Unruffled 
if an unexpected difficulty arises; friendly and 
good natured, no matter what happens; 
thoughtful of your guests, but not over- 
thoughtful; ready to step into a game or con- 
versation, or content to remain in the 
background, as the need arises. 


“Not a thing,” Dick said. “It’s as bare as 
a barn in there.” 

“Not even a paint can, Inspector?” Betty 
asked. 

“Not even a straw, Superintendent,” Art 
told her. “It’s as clean as a whistle.” 

“I suppose the criminals carefully removed 
all traces that might be clues,” Dot said. 

“I suppose so,”’ said Betty, but she was 
thinking of something else. She put up a 
finger and touched one of the letters of ‘The 
Red Avengers’ painted on the board. When 
she held up the tip of the finger, there was 
red paint on it. 

“Fresh paint,’ she said, wiping it on the 
side of the shack. ‘That's queer, isn’t it?” 

She looked around, here and there, and 
touched another letter and that was fresh 
paint also. 

“Did you ever see boys playing up here, 
Mrs. Wecks?”’ she asked. 

“I dare say,” said Mrs. Wecks. “Now. and 
then. Who'd pay any attention to them—boys 
fuss around everywhere. They come into this 
vacant lot. I never noticed them much.” 

“You don’t remember any of them?” Betty 
asked. “They were just boys to you? Just 
plain boys, not boys you'd recognize again?” 
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“I wouldn't know them,” said Mrs. Wecks. 

“Neither would I,” said Mr. Wecks. 
“Wouldn't know them from Adam. All boys 
look alike to me—pack of rascals!’’ 

“I guess you don't like boys,” Dot said. 

“Hate ’em,” said Mr. Wecks. “Boys and—” 

“Girls?” Dot asked pertly. 

“I didn’t say girls,” said Mr. Wecks, get- 
ting very red in the face. For a moment 
Betty Bliss looked at Mr. Wecks thought- 
fully, then she turned to me. 

“Well, Inspector Madge,” she said, “I 
think we can solve this mystery without wast- 
ing any more time here. I think we will look 
at the stone now.” 

“Stone?” I asked, a little bewildered. 

“The stone the money was to be put under,”’ 
Betty explained. She showed us the note 
where it said, “Put 100$ under stoan at nord- 
east coarner of yard.” She started toward the 
Wecks’s yard. 

“But, Betty,” I began, “I mean, but Super- 
intendent Bliss, Mrs. Wecks did not put any 
money under the stone.” 

“Certainly not,” Betty said. “What has 
that got to do with it?” 

So, with her chin in the air in her most 
detective-like manner, she started for the 
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Wecks’s yard and we all followed. We went 
in at the back gate and Mr. Wecks closed it 
as carefully as if the little dog was still in the 
yard—that was habit, 1 suppose—and we fol- 
lowed along inside the fence until we came to 
that’ nord-east coarner.”” The stone was there, 
a large, flattish stone—the only stone anv- 
where around there. Betty bent down, put her 
fingers under the edge, and tried to lift it. 

“IT can't do it, Inspector Prince,” she said 
to Dick. “You and Inspector Dane try it,” 
and she stood aside. Art and Dick took hold 
of the edges of the stone and heaved and 
pulled. It was not that the stone was so 
heavy, but it was hard to.turn and start it 
moving. When it did turn over, it brought a 
little of the fresh earth with it, and a hundred 
bugs and beetles and thousand-legged worms 
scuttered and scurried to get out of the light. 
That stone had not been moved for months 
or years, and anyone could see that. Betty 
had bent down to see and now she stood 
straight. 

“At any rate,” she said, “they knew the 
stone was here—those Red Avengers. They 
mentioned it in the ransom note.” 

Now, I don’t pretend to be as smart as 
Betty Bliss, but like a flash I knew what she 
was thinking. The Red Avengers—whoever 
they were-—had asked Mrs. Wecks to put one 
hundred dollars under the stone by midnight, 
but they had not looked under the stone to see 
if the money had been put there! Did that 
mean they never expected Mrs. Wecks would 
put any money there? 

“Of course, Superintendent,” I said, as if 
Betty had spoken her thought, “the dog-mur- 
derers might have been lurking outside the 
fence. They might have seen that nobody put 
money under the stone. Then, of course, they 
wouldn't bother to look under it.” 

“Quite true, Inspector Madge,” Betty said, 
but she did not seem to be paying much at- 
tention to my words. She was frowning 
thoughtfully, looking at Mr. Wecks’s shoes— 
or so 1 thought—and suddenly her face 
cleared as it does when she has seen a clue 
that will solve a mystery. “You can put that 
stone back where it was, Inspector Dane,” she 
said, and Dick and Art heaved the stone back 
into the hole. 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Wecks impatiently, 
“are you getting anywhere? Can you give us 
any idea who the rascally boys were? I don't 
know any boys. You ought to know what 
boys would do a thing like this.” 

"We could make a list of all the boys we 
know,” said Madge eagerly. “Then Art and 
Dick—I mean Inspectors Dane and Prince— 
could see if any of them had red paint, find 
the paint can, or maybe see some red paint on 
their hands or clothes. It would take some 
time——” 

“Time does not matter,” said Betty, “We 
will take all the time we need. I think,” she 
said to Mr. and Mrs. Wecks, “that the De- 
tective Club will have to hold a consultation. 
We will report as soon as there is anything 
to report.” 

“You mean you want us to let you talk it 
over?” Mrs. Wecks asked. “Very well. Come, 
Samuel.” 

“Lot of nonsense,” grumbled Mr. Wecks. 
“If they don’t know what boys did it, they 
ought to say so!” But he followed Mrs. 
Wecks toward the house. Betty sat down on 
the stone and we all sat down around her. 
She spread the note out on her knee. 

“First this note,” she said. “What sort of 
boy would write this note?” 

“A young boy,” Dick Prince said. ‘Look 
at the spelling. “Yeor’ for ‘your,’ and ‘nord- 
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east’ for ‘north-east.’ That’s the way a kid 
spells—a six- or seven-year-old.” 

“And probably a German kid,” said Art. 
“Look at ‘dond’ for ‘don’t’ and ‘nord’ for 
‘north.’ ” 

“Yes?” said Betty. “But do you notice 
this, Inspectors—the simple words are mis- 
spelled, as ‘stoan’ for ‘stone’ and ‘dorg’ for 
‘dog,’ but the two hardest words are spelled 
correctly—'murdered’ and ‘business’? And 
here is another thing—in the first part of the 
note ‘don’t’ is spelled ‘dond’, but in the latter 
part it is spelled ‘don’t.’ ” 

“You mean the note is a fake?” asked Art. 

“IT mean just that,” said Betty positively. 
‘And I'll give you another reason. See here 
where it says, ‘Don’t fail; we meen business.’ 
Notice that there is a semicolon after ‘fail’ ? 
No six-year-old boy uses a semicolon. I don’t 
believe you do, Inspector Dane.” 

“Well, no,” grinned Art. “I don’t know 
where to put them. I steer clear of them.” 

“So I think whoever wrote the note tried 
to make it seem as if a small boy had written 
it, but the writer was old enough to spell 
‘murder’ and ‘business’ correctly and to use 
a semicolon correctly. Some one at least as 
old as Inspector Dane or Inspector Prince. 
Probably older.” 

“But who—?” I began. 





VERY pertinent question, Inspector 

Madge,” Betty said. “Who did write the 
note if a small boy did not? I suppose we 
have a right to say that the same boy—or 
boys—or older person—painted the ‘Red 
Avengers’ sign on the shack and painted the 
words on the board at the head of the little 
dog’s grave.” 

“Certainly it was all one gang,” Art con- 
ceded. 

“Let us see what we can make of it then,” 
said Betty. “The note comes to Mrs. Wecks 
when she is not at home. It is pushed under 
her front door. She does not find it until 
after midnight, when it is too late to pay the 
ransom asked.” 

“And she wouldn’t pay a hundred dollars 
for that nasty, snappy little cur anyway,” said 
Dot scornfully. 

“Very well,” said Betty. “That would look 
as if she was not meant to save the dog—the 
note was put under the door too late, and the 
money asked was more than she would pay.” 

“Some one meant to murder the dog and 
make Mrs. Wecks think a gang of boys did 
it!” Dot cried. “Is that it, Superintendent?” 

“Let us consider,”’ said Betty calmly. ‘The 
paint on the board at the head of the grave 
was dry; the paint on the ‘Red Avengers’ 
board on the shack was wet. What does that 
mean? I think it means that whoever planned 
to do away with the dog painted the head- 
board a day or more ago. He had planned it 
all in advance. But, when the time came, he 
remembered the shack and thought it would 
make it all look even more like the work of 
a boy gang if he painted ‘Red Avengers’ on 
the shack, to make the shack look like the 
gang's headquarters.” 

“That sounds all right,” said Art, “but 
what if he did?” 

“Several things,” said Betty, jumping up 
and brushing the back of her skirt. “But I 
want you to look in Mr. Wecks’s shed there, 
Inspector Dane, and see if there is a spade. 
If there is, Inspector, please get it; we will 
investigate the dog’s grave.” 

“But, Betty!” I cried, forgetting to call her 
Superintendent. “You aren't going to dig up 
a dead dog? Horrors! I never heard of any- 
thing so disgusting.” 
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“I don’t think you will be more disgusted 
than you can stand, Inspector,” said Betty 
drily. ‘Detectives have to do unpleasant 
things sometimes.” 

So I said no more. Art got a spade from 
Mr. Wecks’s shed and we went out of the 
yard, and Art began digging the soft dirt out 
of the dog’s grave. He had hardly dug out 
three spadefuls when he struck something 
hard. He spaded it out. 

“Say,” he exclaimed, “it’s the paint can. 
And here's the brush!” 

“Of course!” Betty said calmly. “Where 
did you expect to find them? Go on digging.” 

“But that’s all,’’ Art said when he had 
shoveled out a little more earth. “There’s 
hard clay below this. This is as deep as the 
grave is. There’s no dog here.” 

“I hardly thought there would be,” Betty 
said. “He does not look like a man who 
would actually kill a dog, no matter how 
much he hated it and it hated him. He would 
get rid of it some other way.” 

“Betty! I mean Superintendent!” I cried. 
“You don’t mean that Mr. Wecks—” 

“I have mentioned no names, Inspector,” 
Betty said. 

“Look!” said Art. ‘“There’s red paint on 
the handle of this spade.” 

“No doubt,” said Betty. “Whoever used 
that spade put the paint can in the grave and 
probably got paint on his fingers. Come—I 
want to ask Mrs. Wecks a few questions.” 

We found Mr. and Mrs. Wecks sitting on 
their side porch. 

“I think we are making good progress, Mrs. 
Wecks,” Betty said, “but I want you to tell 
me something about the dog, if you please. 
It was a barking dog, wasn't it?” 

“Barked at every one,” said Mrs. Wecks, 
“Samuel did not like my dog; it bit his 
ankles,” 

“Yes, I saw his sock was nipped,” said 
Betty, “but I was thinking of Jast night. You 
said your maid heard your dog give three or 
four sharp barks when Mr. Wecks put the dog 
out, but then no more. Mrs. Wecks, was there 
any one the dog would not bark at—any one 
who came to the house now and then—some 
one the dog liked?” 

Mr. Wecks got very red in the face now. 
“Nonsense! Tut, tut! Enough of this!’ he 
spluttered, but Mrs. Wecks answered Betty. 

“He barked at every one—postman, ice- 
man, grocery boy—every one but Silas John- 
son, the colored man who cuts our lawn. He 
liked Silas. It was Silas who gave me Tam- 
mie when he was a pup.” 

Betty turned to us. She actually snapped 
her fingers. 

“Madge, Dot, Art, Dick!” she commanded. 
“Find Silas and bring Mrs. Wecks’s dog home. 
Be careful, don’t let the dog bite you.” 

Well, we jumped on our wheels and went 
spinning down the street. We did not stop 
until we reached Silas Johnson’s cottage. He 
was in the yard, burning trash. 

“Silas,” I called to him, “we've come for 
Mrs. Wecks’s dog,”’ and he put down his rake 
and came to the fence. 

“Yas'm,” he said, grinning. “Ah told Mis- 
tah Wecks how Mis’ Wecks ain’t gwine lay 
still an’ lose her dog without makin’ trouble. 
He gimme fi’ dollahs to take an’ con-ceal dat 
dog. You wait an’ Ah fotch de dog.” 

He brought Tammie out of the cottage— 
muzzled—and Art took the dog and we 
wheeled back to Mrs. Wecks’s house. And 
was Mrs. Wecks pleased! The last we saw of 
Mr. Wecks he was going into the house, his 
face as red as fire, saying, “Tut, tut! Bit me 
on the ankles! What was a man to do?” 
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